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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER OF SPANISH IN THE 
PROMOTION OF INTER-AMERICAN 
CULTURAL RELATIONS* 


The program of the Department of State in the promotion of 
inter-American cultural relations, which forms the most immediately 
interesting portion of the broader program looking to the development 
of cultural relations with all countries of the world, contains a num- 
ber of elements of direct importance and interest to American teachers 
of Spanish. In fact, its fulfillment and success depend in a large 
measure on the co-operation the government receives from and gives 
to teachers of Spanish. 

The setting up of the Division of Cultural Relations in the De- 
partment of State constitutes the recognition by the government that 
it has definite obligations in stimulating and encouraging cultural 
contacts with the other peoples of the world. This step in no way 
minimizes the very effective work being done throughout the country 
by societies, clubs, colleges, universities, and high schools in promot- 
ing cultural interchange and a sympathetic understanding of the cul- 
ture, history, and social institutions of other peoples. On the contrary, 
private initiative of this kind is the very foundation of the govern- 
ment’s program and one of its strongest elements. The fact remains, 
however, that in spite of the praiseworthy efforts of many of these 
groups, there exists a need for a co-ordinating agency to increase 
their effectiveness and avoid, to a larger degree, the overlapping which 
is bound to occur. The Division of Cultural Relations is designed to 
answer this need. 

This does not mean that the Department of State has any intention 
of encroaching upon activities which logically pertain to private en- 
deavor ; nor that it will attempt to supplant or diminish the effective 
work being done by private institutions: it means rather that it intends 


*Dr. Pattee spoke extempore at the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish, December 1939. Later he wrote 
this article along the lines of his speech. 
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to assist these organizations in producing more effective results toward 
nation-wide co-ordination. 

Thus, the activities of the Division of Cultural Relations, as de- 
fined in the Departmental Order of July 27, 1938, will embrace the 
exchange of professors, teachers, and students; co-operation in the 
field of music, art, literature, and other intellectual and cultural at- 
tainments; encouragement of the formulation and distribution of 
libraries of representative works of the United States and suitable 
translations of such works into other languages as well as from for- 
eign languages into English ; collaboration in the preparation for and 
participation by the American government in international exposi- 
tions ; co-operation by this government in international radio broad- 
casts ; and, in general, the dissemination abroad of the representative 
intellectual and cultural works of the United States. 

It should be emphasized here that, as far as possible, these activi- 
ties will be reciprocal. Not only must channels be opened for the free 
flow of our ideas and cultural production to other countries, but, just 
as important, channels must also be opened for the flow of cultural 
production from other countries to the United States. Intellectual 
co-operation would be a vain and meaningless term if only a unilateral 
policy were carried out. For this reason, it is expected that the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations will contribute in no small way to the 
spread of a knowledge of foreign cultures among our own people; 
and it is in this field that the teachers of Spanish in the United States 
can perform a real and effective service. 

The role of the language teacher is inevitably that of a representa- 
tive of a foreign culture, for in teaching a language he is spreading 
to some degree a knowledge of the foreign countries where the lan- 
guage is spoken. However, is it not true that emphasis is too often 
laid on the means to the end, rather than on the end itself; that is, 
that knowledge of the language is the goal sought, rather than an 
understanding of the culture and ideas of those regions where the 
language is spoken? In the work of inter-American intellectual co- 
operation there is a bold challenge to the modern-language teacher, 
and especially to the teacher of Spanish, to stimulate interest in this 
work through instruction in the Spanish language. Within the past 
few years the increased attention being paid to the role of Spanish 
in the Western world has resulted in a change of emphasis in the 
teaching of that language. The war in Spain, with its resultant re- 
strictions on publications and travel, has turned the eyes of those 
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interested in the Spanish cultural heritage toward the republics of 
South and Central America where Spanish is spoken. It is true that 
the pronunciation, idioms, and linguistic forms of our Spanish- 
American neighbors present certain differences from Castilian Span- 
ish which are often looked upon as undesirable elements in the Spanish 
language. But is it not also true that such a tendency denies the very 
vitality inherent in a living language such as Spanish? A frank recog- 
nition in the classroom that Spanish as spoken in America is not the 
least inferior to that spoken in Spain itself and is just as worthy of 
the most careful attention and instruction will go a long way toward 
encouraging a proper perspective in which the other American repub- 
lics are given their just due. 

In carrying out its duties, one of the activities of the Division of 
Cultural Relations is the application of the Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, approved at the Buenos 
Aires Conference in December 1936 and proclaimed by the President 
on September 16, 1937. This convention, which has to date also been 
ratified by nine other republics (Brazil, Chile, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and Venezuela), pro- 
vides for the annual exchange by each of the contracting states of two 
students and one professor, so that when it is in full effect and rati- 
fied by all the American republics, the United States will each year 
receive, under this arrangement, forty students and twenty professors 
and will send out a like number. One thousand two hundred people 
studying in other countries under the official patronage of their gov- 
ernments will be no negligible force in the furthering of intellectual 
co-operation. 

Another phase of the work of the Division will be to encourage 
the exchange of publications, such as books, journals, and reviews 
which reflect the cultural and spiritual life of this country. These 
publications now have a very limited circulation abroad, and especially 
in the other American republics. The Division will attempt to over- 
come this situation by the circulation of such works, the establishment 
of libraries, and the publication of suitable translations. 

Another field of activity of the Division in which the co-operation 
of teachers of Spanish would be invaluable is that of art and music. 
The art of other American nations reaches the people of the United 
States only to a limited extent and, sadly enough, the art of the United 
States is very little known outside this country. Significant artistic 
developments are taking place in most of the American republics and 
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should be made known to the other nations through the medium of 
exchanges. American music—other than popular dance music, which, 
of course, also has its just place in cultural interchange—has received 
little general hearing abroad. It is hoped that concerts and tours by 
individual artists will contribute to a considerable extent to cultural 
understanding. In this connection, the whole field of radio broad- 
casting presents almost limitless possibilities. 

While these generalities should serve to guide the thoughts of our 
teachers of Spanish along the most fruitful lines, a few practical sug- 
gestions may also be offered for the benefit of those who are desirous 
of offering even small and modest co-operation in this important task. 

In the first place, mention should be made of the work of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union, 
with which most teachers of Spanish are doubtless familiar. This 
worthy organization has done and is doing splendid work in diffusing 
a knowledge of the culture of the other American republics, but, 
unfortunately, it is understaffed and hampered by the lack of mate- 
rial facilities. Many of the bulletins, pamphlets, and reviews of this 
division of the Union should prove stimulating and useful in the 
study of the Spanish language, for they reveal the living facts of 
contemporary Hispanic-American civilization and emphasize the 
thought, spirit, and viewpoint of these republics. They are full of 
information of a literary, scientific, and social nature which would 
give the student of Spanish not only a grasp of style but also some 
idea of the movements and preoccupations of our American neighbors. 
The Union also issues a mimeographed publication known as Correo, 
which is an outstanding medium for the spread of a knowledge of 
cultural trends in Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking nations. If our 
university Spanish classes could be encouraged to give even wider 
circulation to this review through mimeographed reproduction of 
parts of it, a considerable contribution would be made toward reach- 
ing a greater number of people untouched by contact with Hispanic- 
American affairs. In more specialized fields, there are numerous 
government publications available, through the Departments of Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and State. In addition, the lists of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office contain an extraordinary amount of material 
to be had at minimum cost, dealing with the economics, sociology, 
international relations, and commerce of these nations. 

Furthermore, it would not be difficult for our Spanish classes to 
secure a number of interesting publications from the American re- 
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publics themselves. Almost any Ministry of Public Instruction would 
respond to a request for those materials which could be used in the 
classroom and which would make more real the study of Spanish. 

In the field of moving-pictures there is much to be done. One of 
the things in which the Department of State is most vitally interested 
is the working out of an effective arrangement whereby informative 
educational films on the life and customs of the peoples of the other 
American republics can reach the classrooms of our universities. 
Unfortunately, such films are still few in number and not easily ob- 
tainable. The Pan American Union has a limited number of them, 
but the large demand makes it difficult to consider this source as 
readily available. 

Also very much in the process of development is radio broad- 
casting in Hispanic America. There are some programs of interpre- 
tation of Hispanic-American affairs which serve to stimulate popular 
interest, but there is room, too, for a more adequate and suitable 
presentation of the culture, history, and contemporary life in the 
other American republics. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the more obvious forms of 
cultural contact, such as travel. There is no question that the lan- 
guage teacher, eager to gain a knowledge of Spanish civilization in 
its native element, can satisfy this desire at a minimum of cost and 
distance. Cuba, Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, and Central America 
are areas where the characteristics of Spanish culture may be appre- 
ciated as effectively in many instances as in Europe itself. It is to be 
hoped that the increase of travel by language teachers will create a 
demand for the establishment of summer schools in near-by countries 
for the study of Spanish language, literature, and history. This, in 
turn, would, perhaps, give added inducement to others to turn their 
steps southward to the nations which are so close but which are as yet 
relatively unexplored and unexploited from the cultural point of view. 

It is hoped that these few disjointed suggestions will serve to 
indicate the many possibilities offered for the active and effective 
collaboration of the teachers of Spanish in the work of cultural rela- 
tions and intellectual co-operation between this country and the other 
American republics. 


RIcHARD PATTEE 
Division oF CuLtuRAL RELATIONS, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Wasurncron, D.C. 
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INTRACURRICULAR SPANISH CLUB 


For departments in smaller colleges in which the number of 
extracurricular organizations is limited per student, the intracur- 
ricular or classroom club may solve the problem. I would like to 
record an experiment made during the past year, the results of which 
were very gratifying. 

There was no place on the crowded program of clubs, fraternities, 
societies, and departmental groups for the club to which a small 
group of Spanish students felt they were entitled. Therefore the 
instructor decided to try the class club, setting aside one recitation a 
month for regular club activities. This plan was brought before the 
group who hailed it with enthusiasm. They wished to organize in a 
very formal manner just as if it were one of the important extra- 
curricular organizations, so a constitution was drawn up. We started 
with a group of twelve, eight of whom were second-year students, 
two were third-year students, and two were specials. The hour con- 
venient to all was 7 :30 a.m., and I know some of my confreres would 
have smiled to see some of our early-morning parties. A student 
might cut the regular class meeting, but never once during the year 
did a student cut the Spanish club. We were fortunate in having 
a real clubroom—a third-story society hall isolated from the class- 
rooms, in which we could sing lustily, and play noisy games without 
fear of disturbing other classes. 

Our officers were well chosen for the first period of nine weeks. 
Our president, a charming girl and natural leader, was aided by one 
of the most enthusiastic of vice-presidents, a young man full of 
energy and ideas. He devised a club pledge to be administered to all 
officers and members at a more or less formal installation. It was 
decided to learn the parliamentary terms in Spanish, to conduct all 
business in Spanish, as far as possible, and to keep the minutes in 
Spanish. We used the expressions in Henry’s Easy Plays, and used 
as models of secretary’s reports the club department of the Spanish 
newspaper, La Prensa. 

Our programs of fifty minutes followed a rather invariable 
schedule. Business, if any, came first; then the program was turned 
over to the vice-president as standing chairman of the program com- 
mittee. The program was opened by roll call with a response of 
some Spanish event or fact of importance. Incidentally, Spanish 
names were adopted, and always used in the clubroom—Elena, 
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Catilena, Virginita, Mariucha, Larra, Valle, Federico, Malcomo, etc., 
with appropriate translations of last names. Two songs generally 
followed the roll call; sometimes a new one was learned. For our 
songbook we used Luce’s Canciones populares, supplemented by 
typed sheets prepared by the instructor. There was a piano in the 
hall, and a pianist was included in the list of officers. A literary or 
book report was next in order, sometimes two shorter ones, fol- 
lowed by a news report on conditions in Spain. If there was any 
time left a game or contest was introduced. Vocabulary-building 
games were popular. 

A few of our social activities were held in the afternoon, and in 
addition to our regular class period. Such were the Christmas party 
and one or two others. The Easter party, however, was held at the 
early morning hour, and after some Easter carols and an excellent 
talk on observances of Easter in Spanish-speaking countries, an 
egg-hunt was enjoyed, after which there was a substantial breakfast 
of eggs, hamburgers, and candy. Each student contributed a uniquely 
colored and decorated egg, and a contest was held as to the most 
original. On this occasion two practically tied. One egg was pure 
white with a water-color painting of Br’er Rabbit emerging from 
an egg-shell ; the other was dyed in the national colors of Spain, red, 
yellow and purple, with an Easter greeting in Spanish in gold 
lettering. 

I recall that our first function was a field trip in which we learned 
the names of trees, flowers, plants, and an occasional bird. A bird 
walk was planned, but did not materialize as schedules grew too 
crowded. 

The Christmas party was very elaborate, and really showed prog- 
ress on the part of the students. Several Christmas carols in Spanish 
were learned previously in class periods, and a number of popular 
Christmas songs were translated to Spanish by the students. One 
girl translated “O Little Town of Bethlehem!” Several rounds ap- 
propriate to the Christmas spirit were also sung. A gift exchange, 
with St. Nicholas officiating and making proper remarks in Spanish, 
added atmosphere. 

One unique feature of our club was its name and the motifs car- 
ried out. As the nucleus of the group started with seven members, 
we chose the rainbow as our symbol, but instead of using the tech- 
nical Spanish term Arco Iris, we named our club Arco-del-Cielo, and 
many of our decorations and motifs were carried out along the line 
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of colors. Also our club flower was the iris, of which we had an 
abundance in near-by gardens, in season. However, at Christmas 
time, the Poinsettia was stressed, with decorations, cards, favors, and 
the story of the Poinsettia’s origin in America. 

Many things were planned, but lack of time prevented their mate- 
rialization. For example, we planned to present the play, Rosina es 
fragil, which we had read in class, or at least some scenes from it. 
Also, we would have liked to conduct a Spanish carnival, as the 
instructor had done with former clubs. However, scrapbooks were 
kept, and several students were especially interested in the different 
Spanish periodicals. Three students lived near St. Louis, Missouri, 
and kept in touch with the Spanish activities there. One student 
made a trip to Florida during Easter vacation, visited St. Augustine 
and other historical points, and picked up many Spanish souvenirs 
and ideas which he presented to the club upon his return. 

Altogether, we had a most enjoyable and profitable year, and the 
students all agreed that the Spanish club represented a large part of 
their interest in their study of Spanish, and that the Arco-del-Cielo 
would long remain a pleasant memory. 

M. TynDALL 


McKENDREE COLLEGE 
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CULTURAL TIES THAT BIND IN THE RELATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN NATIONS* 


Seldom have I been assigned a topic which so adequately describes 
the subject matter I would wish to discuss. Not infrequently a speaker 
finds his topic a point of departure in his address. Dr. Stephen 
Duggan tells of a patriotic Filipino lad who described a cow for his 
teacher by saying, “A cow has four legs, two horns and gives milk; 
but as for me, give me liberty or give me death.” This doubtless con- 
stitutes a speed record for transition from the assignment to thoughts 
nearest the heart. In my case there is no compulsion to deviate from 
the assignment. I like the topic because of its implications. First of 
all, it appears to imply, and rightly, that there are ties, other than 
cultural, that bind us. 

It is well to remind ourselves of some of these other ties, for the 
bonds uniting the American peoples might prove unequal to the 
strains and stresses of our disordered world were they confined ex- 
clusively to the realm of mind and spirit. Fortunately, other powerful 
factors conspire to bring us together. 

First there is the tie of accessibility. This is a relatively new 
phenomenon of great significance. Until recently the vast distance 
between much of South America and the United States represented 
a formidable barrier to understanding. Transportation and communi- 
cation facilities were poorly developed. Today that barrier is removed. 
In traveling around South and Central America one is impressed by 
the decreasing importance of distance. To one traveling on foot, a 
mile is a considerable distance ; on horseback much less; in an air- 
plane a mile represents twenty seconds. In miles, South America is 
as far away as always; in accessibility the South American peoples 
have become near-by neighbors. And this is even more true of our 
friends in the Caribbean area and Central America. Swift, com- 
fortable ships ply up and down both coasts, and the latest and best 
types of planes reach every country. At the point of greatest distance 
from home, on my recent journey, letters from Washington were 
received in five days and telegraph, telephone, and radio were every- 
where available. In distant Chile and the Argentine the map told me 
I was a long, long way from home; the radio and the plane told me 


* Address before the National Convention of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, April 19, 1939, Washington, D.C. 
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I was within speaking distance and a few short days’ journey from 
my own people. 

A second tie arises out of our common economic necessity. The 
prosperity and general well-being of every American state is depend- 
ent upon an orderly and peaceful world. None of the American coun- 

- tries is self-contained ; each is lacking in certain essential raw materials. 
Each has a surplus in certain lines which it exports. In most instances, 
the disappearance or severe curtailment of its foreign market would 
have demoralizing effects at home. The United States, possessing 
as it does a wider range of natural resources, possibly could cut off 
its foreign trade and resort to a closed economy with less disastrous 
consequences. But even in our case the drastic displacement in agri- 
culture, industry, and capital investment that would be necessary and 
the inescapable regimentation of our economic activities have lent 
little attraction to the idea. It follows, therefore, that while in theory 
it might be easier for us than for the other American states to with- 
draw from world trade in favor of self-containment, in fact we are 
as definitely committed as they to a policy of world commerce. We 
find ourselves, then, making common cause with them because the 
stability of our internal economic life, like theirs, depends upon sta- 
bilized markets abroad for our products. It is to our mutual interest, 
in other words, that law, order, and justice shall prevail in the world. 

A third tie is revealed in the spirit of youth animating the people 
in all the American countries. To be sure, the culture of the other 
republics is older than ours and perhaps has changed less through the 
years ; nevertheless, they are not fettered by it. They are not a people 
facing backward. On the contrary, throughout Latin America there 
is a creative energy, a forward look and faith in better things to come, 
which evokes in the citizen of our country a pronounced feeling of 
kinship. And lastly, among these other ties I would mention our com- 

« mon love of freedom and our determination to maintain our inde- 
pendence. Most of us as nations gained that independence through 
revolutions against European powers that were curtailing our liberties, 
and the will to work out our destiny in our own way is as resolute 
now in every one of the twenty-one American republics as it was in 
those days of long ago when we fought for and won the right of 
self-determination. Each of us in this Western world has paid a 
dear price for liberty, but if need be we are ready to pay that price 
again to maintain it. None of us entertains the slightest thought of 
interfering in the sovereign rights of the others. President Roose- 
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velt was instinct with the prevailing will of the other American re- 
publics when he stated the United States policy as follows: “In the 
field of world policy I would dedicate this nation to the policy of the 
good neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely respects himself and 
because he does so, respects the rights of others—the neighbor who 
respects his obligations and respects the sanctity of his agreements in 
and with a world of neighbors.” 

The spirit of revolution against intolerance and tyranny which 
lives today not as a feeble pulsation from ancient achievement but a 
vibrant, surging, dynamic force; the passionate will to freedom and 
independence ; the mutual trust arising from the knowledge we have 
nothing to fear from each other; these found their fulfillment in the 
Declaration of Continental Solidarity signed at Lima. This “Decla- 
ration of Lima,” as it is called, thus becomes the symbol of the unity 
of the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. Its far-reaching signifi- 
cance justifies us in refreshing our memory on its essential points. 
In part it reads: 

Considering : 

That the peoples of America have achieved spiritual unity through the 
similarity of their republican institutions, their unshakeable will for peace, 
their profound sentiment of humanity and tolerance, and through their 
absolute adherence to the principles of international law, of the equal sov- 


ereignty of States and of individual liberty without religious or racial 
prejudices ; 

The Governments of the American States Declare: 

First. That they reaffirm their continental solidarity and their purpose 
to collaborate in the maintenance of the principles upon which the said 
solidarity is based. 

Second. That faithful to the above-mentioned principles and to their 


absolute sovereignty, they reaffirm their decision to maintain them and to 


defend them against all foreign intervention or activity that may threaten 
them. .... 


I repeat, therefore, that I like this topic because it assumes quite 
accurately the intertwining of many ties which make strong and en- 
during the bonds uniting the people of the Americas. 

Nevertheless the topic implies that cultural ties constitute a strand 
of such great importance as to justify special consideration. This is 
a discerning and timely emphasis at a period when we are tempted 
to oversimplify our analysis of the conduct of men and nations. Per- 
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haps no fallacy is more current or more dangerous than the belief 


» that political and economic factors alone shape public opinion and 


determine national policy. Much of the crimson on the pages of his- 
tory is due to the fact that statesmen have underestimated the tran- 
scendence of ideals and sentiments over material self-interest in the 
final determination of a nation’s course of action. 

Favorable as are the geographical, economic, and political relations 
of the Americas, it would be vain to hope that these could insure a 
happy and peaceful future were we to remain cultural aliens. Where 
men’s minds and hearts remain closed to each other eventually mis- 
understanding and discord arise in their commercial and political 
relations. It is of the utmost importance that the people of the 


- Americas shall know and understand each other: their history, their 


outlook on life, their ideals and aspirations, their finest creations in 
the realm of mind and spirit ; these must be shared in common. 

I like your topic because it implies that the people of the American 
republics welcome such sharing. You are not concerned with an 
uninformed sentimental good-will, for you seek those “cultural ties 
that bind” undoubtedly in order that they may be permanently 
strengthened and multiplied. Without question, your attitude reflects 
the mind of the people of the United States. On every hand is un- 
mistakable evidence of the eager desire of our people for a better 
knowledge and understanding of our neighbors to the south and in 
turn to be known and understood by them. Anyone who has recently 
visited the other American states will testify as to their readiness to 
share their cultural and intellectual attainments with us. 

These mutual aspirations will be realized not by considering cul- 
ture in a general and vague sense, but by dealing with it in terms of 
specific cultural interests. We do not establish strong ties with others 
by exchanging culture in general, but rather by sharing some interest 
or activity which has rich meaning for each of us. Here we have the 
clue as to the method we must employ in cultural exchange and intel- 
lectual co-operation between ourselves and our neighbors. People 
having common interests here and there must be brought into effective 
relationship with each other, enabling them to freely interchange their 
experiences and achievements. It is out of such exchange of interests 
and pooled endeavors that enduring frjendships arise. A considerable 
amount of such interchange between citizens of the United States 
and citizens of the other American countries has long been practiced, 
but it has been intermittent and unco-ordinated. Endowments, foun- 
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dations, educational institutions, and numerous societies in our coun- 
try have made laudable contributions to our knowledge of the cultural 
and intellectual attainments of our neighbors and to their knowledge 
of us. Nevertheless, the activities of our private institutions have 
been handicapped by the lack of an agency in our government to 
stimulate, co-ordinate, and facilitate their endeavors. To meet this 
need the Division of Cultural Relations has been established in the 
Department of State. This new Division will serve as a central agency 
working with and through the private institutions and societies which 
seek to improve cultural relations. It will act as a co-ordinating and 
clearing center for activities of the federal government pertaining to 
cultural and intellectual exchange. It will also co-operate with and 
on behalf of the United States and in every practicable way aid the 
work of the Division of Intellectual Co-operation of the Pan American 
Union. It need hardly be said that the Division will not supplant or 
infringe upon the activities of private agencies, for a program of 
cultural relations that is true to the traditions and instincts of our 
country will always originate with the people themselves. 

It will clarify and give point to our discussion if we review some 
of the specific activities that find an important place in a cultural- 
relations program. These cover so wide a range that practically every 
citizen will find one or more of peculiar interest to him. 

One of the immediately practical projects is to increase the num- 
ber of exchange scholarships and professorships between the Ameri- 
can republics and ourselves. Within recent months several univer- 
sities, colleges, and cultural institutions have announced the creation 
of new scholarships and fellowships for students from Latin America. 
With the aid of interested citizens many others doubtless will take 
similar action. Ten countries including the United States have ratified 
the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions approved at the Buenos Aires Conference of 1936. This con- 
vention provides for the annual exchange by each of the contracting 
parties of two graduate students or teachers and one professor. It 
is anticipated that the convention may be put into operation in the 
near future. The Division of Cultural Relations will have the re- 
sponsibility for administering these exchanges. 

The broad field of education offers a wide range of opportunities 
for cultural interchange. Boards of Education might well arrange . 
for some of their teachers of Spanish, Portuguese, and French to 
change places for a year with native teachers of English in the Ameri- 
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can republics, each shifting to the teaching of his own language 
while abroad. My colleague in the Division of Cultural Relations, 
Dr. Richard Pattee, has the following to say regarding the significance 
of the teaching of Romance languages in our schools: 


This Western Hemisphere offers unlimited opportunities for the effec- 
tive stimulation of interest in three of the great modern languages, Span- 
ish, French, and Portuguese. The proximity of the Spanish-speaking 
countries and the access to two French-language regions, Canada and 
Haiti, should make possible a much broader program of exchange and 
contact than has heretofore existed. There is no question that an increase 
in the effectiveness of instruction in the principal languages of America 
is a sine qua non in the achievement of a program of cultural relations. 
It is almost trite to assert that ignorance of the vehicle of expression of a 
culture obviously makes impossible a comprehension and adequate appre- 
ciation of the richness which that culture represents. The Spanish lan- 
guage has long held an honorable place in the school curricula of this 
country. There is, however, much opportunity for improvement. We per- 
haps lose sight of the fact that Spanish is one of the most vigorous of 
living tongues, worldwide in its diffusion, tremendously vital in its capac- 
ity to expand, and the instrument of expression of more than twenty 
growing nations. Spanish and Spanish American thought, literature, and 
production contain a wealth of spiritual values which need to be tapped by 
the citizens of the United States. It may be emphasized at the same time 
that the teaching of the Portuguese language is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance and urgency. For reasons which are difficult to discover, the 
Portuguese language has never received adequate attention in this coun- 
try. Brazil constitutes geographically half of South America and with its 
forty million people is one of the most vital nations of the New World. 
Its language is part and parcel of its cultural heritage. It is high time that 
in the United States due recognition is given to the importance of the 
Portuguese language, rich in literature, energetic, expressive, and resource- 
ful in mechanism, and the instrument of thought of a remarkable people. 
Our schools can well give Spanish an important place in the program of 
studies, and when facilities permit consider the inclusion of Portuguese, 


a knowledge of which is vitally significant to develop closer contacts with 
Brazil. 


The circulation of books, journals, and reviews of the United 
States in the other American republics is distressingly limited and the 
same may be said regarding the circulation of their production in our 
country. We simply do not know each other’s literature. In this situ- 
ation is revealed a project of large possibilities, for it is a realizable 
undertaking to translate and disseminate widely in inexpensive edi- 
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tions the best histories, biographies, scientific publications, and other 
literature of our respective countries. 

The rapid growth in the United States of movements for health 
conservation, child welfare, and social improvement is paralleled in 
our neighboring countries. Inter-American co-operation in these areas 
already has accomplished much, but much remains to be done. 

Educational and informative films, transcending as they do the - 
barrier of language, constitute an effective medium for cultural ex- 
change. Art and music too offer broad opportunities for co-operation. - 
The art of the United States is known only too little outside this 
country, while the artistic productions of the other American nations 
reach people of the United States to a limited extent. In some of the 
other American republics significant achievements in art are being 
realized and with these countries suitable exchange exhibits should be 
carried out. American music, other than popular dance music, has 
received little general hearing. Concerts and other forms of musical 
expression, as well as visits by individual artists would contribute 
considerably to a diffusion of the knowledge of the culture of this 
country. The whole field of radio broadcasting offers almost unlimited 
possibilities for the increase of international understanding through 
effective cultural relations. 

In some of the capitals of the American republics special institutes 
exist for intellectual co-operation with the United States; notably, 
in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, and Lima. There is a 
dearth of such institutions both in the south and here in the United 
States in contrast with the relatively large number of institutions 
which exist for the promotion of cultural relations with Europe. It 
is important that co-operation and encouragement be extended to 
these organizations and new ones created to the end that close cultural 
contacts may be maintained. 

The first fifty years of the Pan American Union will be celebrated 
in 1940, which year also will be the fourth centenary of the explora- 
tions of Francisco Vazquez de Coronado in what is now the south- 
western portion of the United States. These two occasions offer 
splendid opportunities to quicken in every community in the United 
States a livelier interest in inter-American relations and to highly 
multiply the programs of cultural and intellectual interchange between 
ourselves and our neighbors to the south. 

One project which needs to be undertaken immediately might be 
designated as the rediscovery of our history. All too frequently we 
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have described our cultural evolution as though it had had no rela- 
tion to that of the other American republics. Delegates from those 
countries at Lima indicated that the same practice prevails with them. 
It is interesting to reflect that every school child in every American 
republic starts his history studies with the discovery of America by 
Columbus and the explorations that followed, but for him from that 
point the stream of history divides into separate nationalistic tribu- 
taries, each taking its own independent direction uninfluenced by the 
others. It might be added that the history of each nationalistic tribu- 
tary is not infrequently so taught as to indicate that the main portion 
of the original cultural stream flows through it. 

As a matter of fact, there was a marked divergence between the 
developing civilizations of our several countries, but the separation 
never was as complete as some of our histories have suggested. The 
American Revolution for example strongly influenced the thinking 
and later action of the countries to the south, and their revolutions in 
turn greatly influenced our development. Again and again our cul- 
tural streams have interpenetrated and in recent years with improved 
communications they have been steadily converging. There is need 
for new textbooks and new popular histories which adequately de- 
scribe the interrelations of our developing cultures and the enriching 
contribution each has made to the others. 

Many other ways of co-operation might be discussed, but these 
will suffice to illustrate the practical character of cultural relations. 

Once again, then, I like your topic best of all because it implies 
that this is a movement in which every American can have a share. 

Our government is performing its part in furthering the Good 
Neighbor policy, but the Good Neighbor policy can never be carried 
to completion by government action alone; it remains for the people 
to play their part. And the first obvious thing for persons to do who 
wish to be good neighbors is to make themselves known. It is evident, 
therefore, that the program of cultural relations is to be a people’s 
movement: A movement in which the citizens of the United States 
in collaboration with their neighbors will have the high privilege and 
satisfaction of building a peaceful, co-operative, and friendly inter- 
American world. 

Ben M. CHERRINGTON 
Chief, Division of Cultural Relations 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Wasuineron, D.C. 
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CHORIC TREATMENT OF SPANISH-AMERICAN 
POETRY 


In his Guide to Civilized Loafing one of the suggestions of Dr. 
Overstreet for the use of leisure is for groups to read poetry aloud. 
It occurs to me that with this hint we teachers might turn to profit 
the propensity of our students to loaf in our classes, or at least occa- 
sionally enliven a dull period with exercises akin to choric reading. 
I have long observed the pleasure classes find in concert reading of 
Spanish poems ; even those students who are chronically indifferent 
to regular class activities react favorably to participation in reading. 
aloud with others. 

Poetry is meant to be spoken, not read silently. As with music, 
the full realization of its meaning and power cannot come without 
sound. No one expects a musical gem to be appreciated through 
silent contemplation of it. It must be brought to life through action. 
Likewise, but of course to a far less degree, poetry must be “per- 
formed” if it is to be enjoyed. And with the average person the en- 
joyment and appreciation of its rhythm are enhanced by reading aloud 
with his fellows. Hence, to create a liking for poetry and to reveal 
to students the inner meaning of what they are reading, nothing is 
of so much value as a bit of training in verse speaking. 

Let me illustrate. A perfunctory reading by some student, or by 
the teacher, of Dario’s “Sinfonia en gris mayor” leaves the class 
cold. Nobody notices the significant recurrence of the sound of the 
vowel “i,” or that the poem is strongly rhythmical, possessing some 
of the contrast in tone and movement characteristic of a symphonic 
composition, or that it contains vivid imagery and words that are 
provocative in sound. But suppose that under the teacher’s guidance 
a different procedure is followed. The first three stanzas lend them- 
selves to antiphonal treatment with heavy and light voices. The voices 
are so grouped. The short, clipped sentences of the fourth, seventh, 
and eighth stanzas are made very effective with a strong solo voice 
followed by alternating choruses of the grouped voices. And an 
accompaniment of a hummed sound pattern suggestive of the monoto- 
nous buzz of insects completes the poet’s artistic interpretation of the 
symphony that lies in “la siesta del tropico.” 

This sounds like work for somebody, doesn’t it? Yes, but delight- 
ful, meaningful work that holds attention and reveals unsuspected 
qualities in the poem. Just how many attempts to get the right effects 
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or how much repetition of any or all parts of the poem must be made 
I cannot say; but, when the class finally reaches the point where it 
can read the poem through, the joy of doing it will be worth all the 
effort expended. 

The rhythmic movement and melodic sound of many Spanish- 
American poems catch the emotional interest of students. I mention 
a few, with suggestions as to treatment. “Los tres Reyes Magos” of 
Dario furnishes simple material for a small group. The first three 
stanzas are necessarily solos, but the last one could be spoken in unison 
by several students other than the first three. 

Many ballads lend themselves to choric reading. Of this nature 
is the simple “Elogia de una lluvia” by Enrique Banchs. The narra- 
tive element could be carried by a chorus of voices or by a strong 
solo voice. The pathetic plaints of the weeping Delgadina would be 
best expressed by a high, light voice, while a heavy masculine one 
must give the order of the angry king, and the archer’s answer to the 
Infanta would be a less heavy solo part. The little poem offers more 
opportunities than are at once apparent for skillful rising and falling 
of tones and contrast in color. 

Rich in patriotic appeal and the fervor of denunciation is Marmol’s 
series of Fragmentos entitled A Rosas. It is appropriate for spirited 
reading or recitation in which single voices and unison groups par- 
ticipate. Its effectiveness is increased by the succession of short 
questions and the repetition, like a refrain, of the prophetic phrase 
“Hay mas alla.” 

For a harmonious blending of gently triumphant and delicately 
sad tones few poems excel Rafael Pombo’s “Elvira Tracy.” While 
there is little room for heavy voices, the right fusing of medium and 
light ones would produce exquisite effects. The fourth and fifth 
stanzas could be artistically rendered by unison speaking, by a suc- 
cession of individual voices well spaced, or by a combination of the 
two manners. 

A splendid poem for choric recitation is Chocano’s “Los caballos 
de los conquistadores.” Its warmth, life, spirited rhythm, and recur- 
ring refrain make almost universal appeal. 

Training for enjoyable verse reading or speaking offers unrealized 
possibilities for the attainment of valuable by-products, such as im- 
proved enunciation by the students, the habit of intelligent phrasing, 
and a love of fine literature. Teachers who wish to experiment with 
choric reading should begin with simple poems and work up to the 
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greater and more valuable ones to avoid abusing the latter through 
inexperience. Those living in communities where the newly revived 
art of choric speech is receiving attention in English might visit such 
a group for enlightenment or inspiration. If it is not feasible to do 
such work in regular classes, the language club, in high school or in 
college, is a field ready for an activity as valuable as this one. 

With regard to the choice of material, narrative poems are most 
easily handled ; delicate lyrics are more difficult ; and mystical poetry 
is not satisfactory. A sonnet as a rule requires a single voice, and so 
does a poem written in the first person singular. These latter types 
are fine when supported by a melody played as accompaniment. For 
that matter, any spoken poem is more effective if accompanied by 
music, which must obviously accompany and not dominate the oral 
performance. A gem for solo recitation with the musical accompani- 
ment of Schubert’s Serenade is Gutiérrez Najera’s “La serenata de 
Schubert.” In the absence of facilities for a musical accompaniment, 
or as a Variation from it, a humming group is of value to support a 
text-speaking group. 

Nina LEE WEISINGER 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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AN ECONOMICAL STUDENT TRIP TO MEXICO 


A two weeks’ trip to Mexico for twenty dollars a person. That 
is what it cost twenty-three students and two faculty members of 
the Eastern New Mexico Junior College for all expenses, except 
transportation, on a fourteen-day, 3,000-mile trip by automobile to 
Mexico City in April of 1939. 

In 1937 the Spanish department took a small group of its stu- 
dents from Portales, New Mexico, where the college is located, to 
Juarez, Mexico, for a day or two. In 1938 the year’s activities of 
the same La Tertulia club ended with a week’s trip to Chihuahua, 
capital of the state of that name. 

Chihuahua was delightful. About 50,000 people live there in a 
beautiful pink-and-white-plaster city located in a rather mountainous 
mining section of the northern Mexico plains. It is a very clean, 
quiet place still blessed with a simple provincial quality due perhaps 
to its relative freedom from visitors. The highway leading there 
from El Paso is gravelled but still far from excellent. 

In Chihuahua that group of thirteen first learned something real 
about the Mexican people. We had but to express aloud a wish to 
see a certain thing of interest or attend a function and the Mexicans 
in charge would appoint a host and reserve special seats for us. 

We chanced to pass a large public school one day and went in 
to look around. The directors conducted us through the building 
and at each room students gathered and sang for us. Our arrival so 
late in the morning distressed them greatly and they begged us to 
come back in the late afternoon when a fiesta was prepared espe- 
cially for us in the salon de actos. Several of the patrons were 
invited ; there were dances and songs in native costumes, and after 
refreshments we all danced while the music teacher played swing 
tunes on the piano. 

We all knew that in our own country no chance group of visitors, 
unheralded, uninvited, dressed in roughest picnic clothes would be 
treated that way. The genuine, unaffected courtesy of the Mexicans 
made us all ashamed that we did not know how to respond in kind. 

While in Chihuahua the group stayed at the best hotel, El Pala- 
cio—since destroyed by fire—ate at the best restaurants, and had 
money left out of the ten dollar bill to rent bicycles and buy loads 
of gifts for the friends at home. 

The success of that jaunt, taken by thirteen people in two small 
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sedans at a cost of less than ten dollars per person, exclusive of 


transportation, gave us courage to try a journey of two weeks to 


the national capital with only twenty dollars in each one’s purse. 

The 3,000-mile round trip to Mexico City this year repeated on 
a much grander scale the success and thrill of the shorter one to 
Chihuahua. A school bus and one six-passenger car took us over 
the excellent highway, making the 1,500 miles in four days each 
way and leaving six very short ones to spend in the metropolis. 

The rate of exchange at the time was five pesos for one dollar 
in the capital. Lodging in an excellent tourist court, more beautiful 
and as well appointed as the home of any member of the party, cost 
2.75 pesos every day for each person. The average expense for 
meals was between five and six pesos each day. These figures alone 
are deceptive, however, for the group, enticed by the relatively small 
amount figured in oro—dollars—ate in the best places in town—res- 
taurants which are usually out of a student’s price class here in 
our country. 

The entertainment possibilities of the capital are endless. We 
made short side trips to Cuernavaca, Los Remedios, Tenayuca, 
Tepotzotlan, Churubusco, and Xochimilco. Most of the group pre- 
ferred to stay at the capital, for there they could start out early in 
the morning in groups of two, three, or four and know that every 
hour would bring an adventure. 

The museums were unbelievable even to those students who had 
long been familiar with readers on Latin America. Flower and food 
markets, curio and perfume shops, and buying hwaraches for all the 
folks back home made endless fun. Chapultepec park and castle, 
the National Palace, the Palace of Fine Arts, the Rivera and Orozco 
murals, beautiful swimming pools, excursions on bicycles, all helped 
fill the days. Every street orchestra found us a customer. Four of 
our blondes who happened to visit the Escuela de Medicina believed 
knighthood had returned when the university boys mobbed them with 
gallantries and spread the patio with their coats for the girls to walk 
on. At night they saw a ballet, movies in three languages, excellent 
plays and vaudeville, and danced at the best night clubs in the city. 

Many of the group sought and found opportunities to use their 
Spanish, and success in that was the greatest thrill of all to them. 
Without exception they consider their Mexico trip the most worth- 
while two weeks in their lives and all plan to return soon. 

Transportation costs for each of the three trips were met by 
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club money earned at the annual Spanish Fiesta and by other projects 
during the year. 

Especially valuable have these trips proven as projects in Pan 
Americanism or Americanity, as it is now called. The Eastern New 
Mexico Junior College is located in a section of the state which has 
long had a reputation for intolerance of Spanish-Americans or any 
Spanish-speaking people. Although the college itself is perfectly free 
of that spirit, there is always a slightly uneasy feeling in the party 
when the group, partly Anglo-American students, partly Spanish- 
Americans, start out together to visit the land which might be called 
the cultural fatherland of much that is New Mexican and of many 
New Mexicans. 

The result is a heartening thrill for those of us whose faith has 
been pinned to Spanish as the North American’s key to peace and 
harmony in the Americas. The Spanish-Americans of the party lift 
their heads higher when they see the greatness of Mexico, the beauty 
and wisdom of what her people do. The Anglo-American students 
know a new sense of humility which they bravely admit. Out of it 
all comes a set of ambassadors of good will who seek every chance 
to praise what is good and beautiful in the life and culture of the 
Mexican people. 

In New Mexico and all the Southwest this is of special signifi- 
cance. It is from here that any real Americanity in the hemisphere 
will stem. Here too, where thousands speak the language, lies the 
future of Spanish teaching in the United States. From the knowl- 
edge and mutual respect born of many trips such as our last might 
come recognition by both peoples in the Southwest that not only is 
the Spanish element in our heritage worth conserving but also that 
which is purely Mexican and indigenous. 

Only then can there come from the Spanish-speaking Americans 
in our country a demand, born of knowledge and self-esteem, that 
Spanish be taught thoroughly and always in the United States. Then 
we will know whether Pan Americanism can come true. 


A. Bruce GAARDER 
EasterN New Mexico Juntor COLLEGE 
Porta.es, N.M. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE STATUS OF SPANISH IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


The data which I am going to present have arisen as a by-product 
of our teaching methods and efforts to adapt our language work to 
the ever changing march of progress. In our work we found that the 
new objective for state colleges was the rapid but accurate reading of 
scientific literature. This became apparent as graduate students 
presented themselves for training in the languages, preliminary to 
the examination for a reading knowledge of some foreign language. 
They wished to utilize the languages in so far as possible in connection 
with their research. 

For several years we have been teaching scientific courses in 
French and German, with the additional tool of translations from some 
scientific bulletin. These translation projects were bound and placed 
in our library. The later history of them can be found in a bulletin 
by Dr. Hinkle entitled A Translation Service. Suffice it to say that 
the Agricultural Library of the Department of Agriculture, Science 
Service, and the American Documentation Institute have co-operated 
and the last two have made these projects available to all through 
micro-film. 

In connection with the language requirement for advanced degrees 
we wrote deans of graduate schools, heads of language departments, 
and holders of advanced degrees in all fields (whenever possible we 
chose the Ph.D.). The deans’ list was made up by taking all the 
famous institutions and then supplementing them with others which 
_ were chosen to fill in the gaps and make an even geographical dis- 
tribution. All in all, we have a very good and representative selection 
which should be valid for the purpose of sampling. 

The deans’ list is made up of 69 institutions, with three deans of 
undergraduate schools which were culled from the list for degree 
holders. The deans were very kind and usually concise, but at times 
they were unable to answer questions and left them blank. 

The questions that I proposed to solve from this list are: Is 
Spanish acceptable for the modern foreign-language requirement for 
advanced degrees? and, if so, why? In this table, as in all others, I 
have kept the divisions of state universities, state colleges, and others. 

Much idle speculation has been given as to the low standards of 
state colleges as compared with the soi-disant high standards of other 
institutions. From my tables I can see no startling differences. 
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State State 
Universities Colleges Others Total 
Accepted .......... 13 12 19 44 
Special request 
field requirement, 
10 16 30 
Spanish on parity.. 3 8 3 14 


Sixty of the 69 institutions have the language requirement. 

Thus we can see that Spanish is continuing as a popular language 
and has invaded the field of French and German, i.e., scholarly 
language tools. It is accepted in nearly 75 per cent of the institutions 
answering and requiring languages; it stands with no apology or ex- 
cuse in nearly 25 per cent of the institutions ; and in some six, French, 
German, and Spanish were the only languages checked as accepted. 
Yet this gain is fairly recent, as the list of graduate students, mostly 
teachers or college men, showed only four who presented Spanish. 
The others received their degrees before 1920. Of course our choice 
may have been poor, but we chose from every field of degree, subject, 
and, when possible, walk of life. 

Now we must determine what is required. What is this reading 
knowledge that stands perhaps as a bar to advanced degrees? The 
deans were usually either hesitant to condemn the present system, 
did not know, or gave answers which cannot be tabulated as figures. 
Of all the deans answering this question, only one gave the opinion 
that the languages should be retained if only for their cultural values. 
The others held that they should be used as valuable tools in research. 
Such comments as, “How often do you consult a dictionary in 
English?” “Very rare use of dictionary” answered our question as 
to the use of aids. The figures which I give are in answer to the 
question as to how much reading and translation constituted, in their 
minds, a convincing proof of reading knowledge. We use pages per 
hour as a unit. The time element remains constant. Dictionary is 
allowed in the first figure, not in the second. 


READING FOR CONTEXT 
Pages 
per State State 

Hour Universities Colleges Others Total 
1-0 0-0 0-0 1-0 
1-0 0-0 0-0 1-0 
1-1 0-0 0-1 1-2 
0-1 1-0 1-1 
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TRANSLATING 

State State 

Universition Colleges Others Total 
1-0 0-0 2-0 3-0 
2-1 0-0 2-1 42 
0-0 0-3 1-0 1-3 
0-0 0-0 1-1 1-1 
1-0 1-0 


Unless the ability to read with as great facility as English is taken 
for a standard, there is no cut-and-dried standard among the deans. 
It is obvious, however, that they think more reading for context or 
less for translation with a dictionary is fair. However, a more concise 
definition should arise from teachers of languages. 

One hundred twenty-three language heads from 80 institutions 
answered our questionnaire. Reduplication occurs, but in most cases 
there was no uniformity among the various departments answering. 
Usually the German Department was the most conservative and the 
Spanish Department the most daring. The number of replies per insti- 
tution is given below: 


1 reply 45 institutions 4 replies 2 institutions 
2 replies 21 institutions 4 replies unsigned and unknown 
3 replies 8 institutions 


I thought it interesting to list the usual languages taught to get a 
total picture of languages and the place Spanish has there. Of course 
attendance records would fill out this picture more completely but 
such records were too difficult to reach and not pertinent to our study. 


State State 
Language Universities Colleges Others Total 
b's 5 0 1 6 
once 0 0 2 2 
41 13 32 86 
German ........... 32 10 35 77 
% 4 25 65 
Norwegian ........ 7 1 2 10 
Portuguese ........ 7 0 1 8 
3 0 1 4 
39 11 27 77 
Swedish ........... 11 1 5 17 
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In the field of institutions taught, Spanish ties with German for 
second place and is only a little behind French. Of these languages, 
only French, German, Spanish, Danish, and Norwegian were listed 
specifically as acceptable for the language requirement. The others 
were allowed under the heading, “as needed.” 

The language men had concepts of reading knowledge that varied 
so that I was forced to group them by two-page intervals to avoid too 
much tabulation. Pages per hour is still the unit. 


READING FOR CONTEXT 


Pages 

per State State 

Hour Universities Colleges Others Total 
0-0 0-0 0-0 
5-2 0-0 0-0 5-2 
6-1 31 9-2 
3-2 0-0 2-2 5-4 
7-3 0-0 44 11-7 
2-2 2-0 1-2 54 
1-0 0-1 2-4 35 
0-1 0-1 20 2-2 

TRANSLATION 

Os 2-1 00 1-3 
2-3 1-0 43 7-6 
0-1 0-0 1-1 1-2 
1-0 1-0 10 30 
8-10 viva voce 0-1 0-0 0-0 0-1 
0-5 0-1 3-3 3-9 
00 0-1 0-1 


The last high figures are those given by Spanish teachers. In fact, 
the Spanish teachers gave higher averages and higher individual re- 
quirements than any of the others. There were two questions which 
asked the same thing in different words in different places. The 
Spanish teachers were consistent at all times and have made the best 
record for meaning what they say. Another item worthy of note is 
that Spanish teachers are of the opinion that a dictionary slows down 
either reading or translation. The best example was that of the pro- 
fessor who answered: “Read for context 15 pages per hour with dic- 
tionary, 25 without; translate 8 pages with dictionary, 15 without.” 
The other teachers did not evaluate with dictionaries either way and 
made no distinction, usually checking only one concept. 
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From what has preceded, we can see that Spanish has become one 
of the leaders in the language field, and is well on its way to acceptance 
in the graduate language requirement. This advance is heartening, 
but we must watch our step to retain our favorable position. In my 
opinion, the progress is due to the abilities of Spanish teachers in their 
reactions to new requirements of daily life and the consequent de- 
mands made upon education. The scientific fields have grown in im- 
portance and popularity. Some of us have made efforts to furnish 
technical and scientific courses for those students who have taken 
Spanish in the earlier courses. In this work we have found that there 
exists a wide field of scientific journals, bulletins, and publications 
from Spain and South America. Practically all fields of research can 
be found. At present there are practically no technical texts which 
have been re-edited recently and no scientific texts. If we Spanish 
teachers are to face the scientific world and to keep up with our 
friendly competitors, French and German, we must find and use 
scientific texts and courses and show that we can help research agents 
and train graduate students. 

In my experience in preparing graduate students, I find that those 
graduate students who wish to present Spanish in fulfillment of the 
language requirement for the Master’s degree have had as a general 
rule no previous training, but either realize that the literature in their 
field is preponderantly in Spanish or they hope or plan to locate in a 
Spanish-speaking country. The latter reason is valid from their point 
of view and must be treated as such. I have successfully utilized a 
rapid approach which gives the very minimum essentials of grammar 
necessary for reading and which can be compressed into one quarter 
or semester. This is supplemented by elementary technical or sci- 
entific reading for another term. After this rudimentary preparation 
the graduate student is ready for an advanced technical or scientific 
course. Two hours’ classwork a week in a familiar scientific field 
has given ample opportunity for discussion of problems of syntax or 
word formation such as are pertinent to scientific literature. During 
this time semasiology, as applied to scientific words, is necessarily 
treated because new scientific terms may be made from common 
words. This change of meaning is either metaphorical and can be 
explained, or arbitrary and cannot be explained. Supplementing the 
classwork, each student selects an article from a Spanish scientific 
journal or bulletin and begins an accurate rendition into idiomatic 
and adequate scientific English terminology. This article should fall 
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within the student’s major field upon which he is somewhat an au- 
thority. Whenever possible, the subject should be related to his thesis 
problem. If this is impractical, the student can ask his research di- 
rector if he has some valuable article to be translated, and usually he 
has sufficient number to allow a choice. During conferences which 
I have with the stuaent, I explain all the fine points of translation and 
comprehension of the peculiarities of the language and idioms with 
the student’s translation as a text. It is my firm conviction that either 
this or some other similar method is the only procedure by which we 
teachers of scientific Spanish can co-operate with the new trend of 
education, keep our newly gained ground, and make new friends. 
Of course, this involves more work, as it must be done in addition to 
our own departmental work with Spanish majors. But I believe the 
added effort is well worth the price. 
S. T. BALLENGER 
State CoLLece oF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENGINEERING, 


University or Nortu CaRo.ina, 
RaveicH, NortH CAROLINA 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Interest in Latin-American affairs has, without doubt, increased 
greatly recently. There are many reasons, other than the real worth 
of such interest, leading to this most recent move toward a better 
understanding of our neighbors to the south. The civil war in Spain 
has made it increasingly difficult for us to keep contact with literary, 
social, and political affairs in the mother country. The good-will 
trips made by our last two presidents to Latin America have accel- 
erated our turning from Spain to Spanish America. We ought not 
to overlook the service done in favor of inter-American cultural rela- 
tions by Dr. Pattée, who has been most co-operative with the Pan 
American Union in this respect. 

There are many visible signs of the renewed vigor of this inter- 
American cultural acercamiento. The publishing of the official maga- 
zine of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana,’ the 
Revista Iberoamericana, leads us to believe, because of the sound 
literary and critical value of its articles, that this Instituto will have 
a long and useful existence. The establishing of the Institute of 
Latin-American Studies, meeting this summer at Ann Arbor, is 
another evidence of this movement. 

The Editor of Hispantra, desirous of learning, in a quantitative 
way, the relative place of Latin-American literature courses in Span- 
ish departments, has asked me to prepare a statistical table, based on 
a questionnaire, that will show this. I wish to submit this question- 
naire, the table of my findings, and a statement of certain conclusions : 

The following questionnaire was sent to 115 colleges and univer- 
sities and was answered by 61. The results must be considered as 
suggestive rather than conclusive : 


Dear SPANISH TEACHER, 


Professor Alfred Coester, Chairman of the new Spanish IV Discussion 
Group of the M.L.A., has asked me, as secretary of the same, to ask for 
certain information concerning the teaching of courses in Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature. If answering the questions below does not give a complete 
picture of your activities in this respect, please feel free to add a note 


1A like organization, under the presidency of Don Rafael Altamira, has 
been completed with its headquarters in Paris: Institute International d’Btudes 
Ibéro-Américaines, 93 rue Réaumur, Paris II*. Secrétaire Général: Juan 
Cremades. 
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explaining more in detail. Since we should like to publish a résumé of the 
information collected, in the May number of Hrspanta, I should appre- 
ciate an early reply. 


Information was asked for in the following questionnaire : courses 
in Latin-American literature; semester hours; date of inception; 
courses in which some Latin-American Literature is read; per- 
centage of time so used; names of teachers whose major interest is 
Latin-American literature. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO HOURS 
OF LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE GIVEN 


Over 6-12 3-64 1-3 
12 Hours Hours Hours Hours None 
11 17 14 6 13 
18 2B 23 10 21 


GEOGRAPHICAL* DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS, 
TEACHERS, AND HOURS 


Number reporting ...... 18 16 14 13 61 
Number of teacherst ... 11 17 15 16 49 
Number of hours ...... 51 94 90 116 351 
Hours per institution... 3- O- 6 9 7 average 


* East—Middle Atlantic and New England states. Central—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. South— 
Virginia, West Virginia and Louisiana plus all other states below the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi rivers. West—all others. 

t Number of teachers claiming as major interest Latin-American literature. 

I need only state that the findings tabulated herewith are sug- 
gestive and not at all complete. Owing to the trouble taken by certain 
of the Spanish teachers reporting, there came to me much informa- 
tion that I have not tried to give in tabular form. Many reported 
that courses in Latin-American literature are to be offered soon. 
Some complained that the lack of good material usable in the earlier 
courses works a hardship on such classes. 

It is not the purpose of this report to present the claims of Latin- 
American literature in such a way that it may appear that we must 
place any less emphasis on the study of continental Spain. We have 
far too few courses in that department as it is. It is rather to be 
hoped that our claims for more interest in Latin-American things 
may induce a studying of the possibilities of additional courses. Latin- 
American literature and history are, if possible, even more dependent 
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on their continental background than our own are on literature and 
history of Great Britain. 

Although the readers of Hispania will be mainly interested in 
courses in Latin-American language and literature, it would be well 
for us to do everything possible to co-operate with other departments 
who are doing work that touches on Latin America. Departments of 
history, political science, geography, and economics in many univer- 
sities are turning to the south more and more. Some universities, 
notably Michigan and Wisconsin, have done work in uniting such 
departments with the Spanish departments to offer co-operative 
groups of courses. 

A further suggestion is that those universities and colleges that 
do not have sufficient library funds to build up sections in Latin- 
American literature in general select one country as a specialty. Al- 
though the University of Tennessee has made a very humble start 
in Costa Rican literature, that will be the field of concentration for 
some time. The Pan American Union will be glad to have libraries 
specialize and will be glad to list such special libraries. This does 
not mean that all ought not to have the fundamental books of each 
country. 


James O. Swain 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
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THE SPANISH READING COURSE 


For a number of years the writer has been trying to work out a 
satisfactory reading course in Spanish. He has never been content 
with the results but does feel that some progress has been made. In 
the hope that he may have discovered something in the way of tech- 
nique or content that will be of use to his fellow workers, he offers 
the following for whatever it may be worth. 

The first great objective in taking up a foreign language is to 
learn to think in it, to comprehend directly without any intermediate 
process. The old reading course which consisted simply of the me- 
chanical translation of Spanish masterpieces, without ever a word of 
the foreign tongue being spoken, obviously did not reach this end and 
is now wholly out of date. It is doubtful whether a line-upon-line and 
precept-upon-precept method or any classroom procedure will lead 
to this objective. 

The writer believes that the way to learn to read is by reading. 
It is his practice, when a student has had suitable instruction in the 
fundamentals of the language and perhaps gone through an easy 
reader or two in class, to put a Spanish book into his hands with the 
instructions: “Read it and report to me. Don’t translate but read for 
comprehension. Read sentences and paragraphs, not words. Look up 
as few words as possible.” Somewhat abashed, the student goes away. 
He may complain a time or two about how hard his book is but at the 
end of the allotted time usually makes a satisfactory report on what 
he has read. Starting with something simple, each assignment is a 
little longer and a little harder until by the end of a year’s reading 
course the student is perhaps being given unabridged editions three 
or four hundred pages in length. He is no longer taking time to trans- 
late but absorbing directly the ideas of the Spanish text. One is oc- 
casionally astonished to find a pupil actually reading as much as a 
hundred pages an hour and doing it well. Of course, the abilities of 
students differ widely, and the length and type of book assigned 
should vary accordingly. 

It all seems amazingly simple, and it is. The average student can 
and does become a proficient reader. The instructor’s task is to keep 
him at it and to see that the library is supplied with a well-graded 
shelf of worth-while Spanish books. In connection with his reading, 
the student also looks up something about the author of each book 
read, a little more than what is found in the introduction. All of this 
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is to be done outside of class, and thus much of the classroom period 
is freed for activities which ordinarily are restricted by lack of time. 

As a basis for classroom work, the author chooses with consider- 
able care a suitable text. It must not be difficult, should be replete 
with wit and humor, and ought to have a human interest that will 
keep the class awake and eager. These specifications are hard to fill, 
and new school editions of lively stories are always welcome. A few 
texts that invariably appeal to students and are well adapted to class 
use are: Notas de un estudiante, José Rodriguez Pastor; Pata de 
zorra, Hugo Wast; El final de Norma, Pedro Antonio de Alarcon; 
El diablo blanco, Luis de Oteyza; and a simplified edition of Padre 
Isla’s Gil Blas. Since it is neither desirable nor necessary to make a 
detailed translation of simple books of this kind, the writer has mem- 
bers of the class read aloud from the text, now and then himself com- 
menting in Spanish on the story or throwing out a question to test a 
student’s comprehension. Considerable time is devoted in this way 
to the training of tongue and ear with the result that a passably good 
pronunciation is acquired as well as the ability to understand simple, 
spoken Spanish. 

Often a class hour may be given over profitably to book reports. 
Some direction on the part of the instructor is then advisable in order 
that these may be of general benefit. Frequently, he has to cut short 
the student’s effort to relate wearily and at great length the story he 
has read and also to discourage the emphasis invariably placed on the 
author’s vital dates, the course of his education, and other unessential 
data. Perhaps a student may be reporting on Galdés. Others likewise 
are reading or have read something by the same author. Often a gen- 
eral discussion of the writer in question and his works may be stimu- 
lated. Such a directed hour tends to develop in students a genuine 
critical ability as well as to arouse in them an interest in Spanish lit- 
erature. 

Another class activity which the writer regards as important is 
the teaching of what may be called Spanish civilization, and this should 
not be limited to the mother country. Today when so many forces are 
making for national egoism and international hatred, teachings that 
promote a cultural understanding among nations are indeed timely. 
Such instruction tends to make better citizens and more alert Spanish 
students. Even the most unresponsive are often reached in this way 
and acquire something of cultural value at least. 

The author requires of his students a certain amount of collateral 
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reading about the Spanish-speaking countries, but most of the in- 
struction on Spanish civilization is imparted through pictures and 
lectures. When accessible, moving-pictures are, of course, best, al- 
though still ones, if projected upon the screen by a suitable machine, 
furnish an excellent base for a lecture. Satisfactory pictures may be 
had from various sources. If the National Geographic Magazine is 
at one’s disposal, many splendid views may be clipped from its pages 
and pasted on cardboard. In the neighborhood of San Francisco we 
are very fortunate in having available an efficient service bureau 
maintained by the Modern Language Association where much useful 
material may be rented at a nominal price. 

In his lectures the writer tries to cover no given sphere or country, 
but scatters his efforts throughout the entire field in the hope that they 
will act as leaven and serve a better end than that of mere entertain- 
ment. Typical introductory lectures are: “Our Spanish Heritage in 
the United States” and “The Spanish People and Their Language.” 
An interest in Spanish literature may be aroused by readings from 
Don Quijote and The Poem of the Cid or from a discussion of the 
picaresque novel. A connecting link between Spain and America is 
The Conquistadores. Timely topics on Spanish America are “The 
Lima Conference,” “Our Trade Relations with Latin America,” and 
“Transportation and Commerce in South America.” 

In conclusion, it is the author’s assertion that the objective set 
for a reading course in Spanish should consist of something more than 
the translation of a certain number of pages, the reading of a speci- 
fied book list, or the mastery of a given course of study. Rather, it 
should aim at the acquirement of certain skills and the attainment of 
certain attitudes. The pursuit of a number of Spanish courses rarely 
produces an accomplished linguist, but they should equip the student 
with a reading knowledge of the language as well as afford him some 
facility with the spoken word. In addition, they inspire an interest in 
and a kindly feeling toward the hundred millions who speak Spanish. 
While often the skill is unfortunately allowed to fall away through 
disuse, the attitude is lasting and of great social worth to the world. 


S. Lyman MITCHELL 
MaRIN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
KENTFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


LA NINA DE GUATEMALA 


O “El Panamericanismo en Accién,” pondriamos nosotros como 
un subtitulo que encaja perfectamente en el espiritu de los episodios 
que vamos a narrar. 

A principios de octubre de 1938 la ciudad de Guatemala festejé 
la despedida — que a veces las despedidas son alegres—de una 
humilde viajera, casi una nifia. Tal agasajo testimoniaba la sinceridad 
de aquel acto civico, la espontanea simpatia del pueblo guatemalteco 
hacia aquella su compatriota que se habia distinguido en una lid del 
talento y que ahora se ausentaba temporalmente de la patria para con- 
tinuar sus triunfos en un pais hermano. La viajera partia para Puerto 
Barrios donde tomaria el vapor “Santa Marta” que habia de llevarla 
a la Habana. 

A todos nos gusta recibir parabienes por nuestros actos. Pero en 
la nifiez, en la pubertad, el premio y el elogio son factores aun mas 
esenciales que coadyuvan al desarrollo moral y psicolégico del indi- 
viduo. Y nuestra nifia viajera durante la travesia es probable que 
meditara la parte que su aplicacién habia tenido en su propio triunfo 
y lo que ella le debia a la emulacién que elogios y consejos habian 
sabido crear en su pecho. Mientras asi piensa, contemplando el mar 
por primera vez, aspirando a pleno pulmon las brisas del golfo meji- 
cano y sofiando quizas alguna extrafia cosmologia en que sea posible 
acercarse a las estrellas, adelantémonos al buque, el cual a su debido 
tiempo ha ido acercandose a las costas cubanas hasta vislumbrar el 
faro O’Donnell del clasico Morro de la Habana. 

Es el 10 de octubre, aniversario patridtico de Cuba, y la natural 
animacién cunde por dondequiera, acrecentada por la noticia de que 
“La Nifia de Guatemala” esta para llegar. La ciudad se apresta a 
festejarla. Numerosos émnibus repletos de escolares, quienes desde 
aquel dia seran sus compafieros de colegio, han ido con bandas de 
musica y banderas para darle la bienvenida. Funcionarios del gobierno 
también estan alli, indicio seguro de que la recepcién es oficial. Si in- 
quirimos de uno de ellos, nos dira que el gobierno cubano, a iniciativa 
del Coronel Batista, tomé el acuerdo de crear una beca escolar por dos 
afios para otorgarsela por oposicién a una nifia de Guatemala. Los 
requisitos tienen un gran significado sociolégico, pues toda opositora 
a la beca ha de ser huérfana, no menor de catorce ni mayor de diez 
y seis afios, de padres que hayan sido obreros o campesinos, es decir, 
de la clase pobre ; a la triunfadora el gobierno cubano le costeara todos 
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los gastos de viaje, equipo, manutencidn, etc. y le dara la instruccién 
que reciben los alumnos del Centro Superior Tecnolégico de Ceiba 
del Agua, cerca de la Habana. 

El nombre de la beca seguramente picara la curiosidad del lector, 
quien se preguntara el porqué de una designacién tan poética, y sobre 
todo, por qué la bequista ha de ser precisamente de Guatemala. Pronto 
nos explicaremos. Mientras tanto volvamos a nuestra viajera. Puesto 
ya a libre platica el barco, podemos subir a bordo y conocerla. Es una 
simpatica jovencita, de sonrisa franca, mirar inteligente, muy sefiorita. 
Si haciendo el papel de “reportero pregunton” la interrogamos, nos 
dira que su nombre es Consuelo Sandoval y Urrutia, que nacio en un 
pueblo del interior de Guatemala, y que perdié a su padre cuando 
tenia cuatro afios. Hizo la primera ensefianza en la capital, e ingresé 
después en la Escuela de Artes y Oficios Femeniles, de la cual era 
alumna cuando tomé parte en las oposiciones para la beca “La Nifia 
de Guatemala.” 

Creemos de interés para nuestros colegas los profesores de es- 
pafiol en los Estados Unidos, esbozar las peripecias de las oposiciones 
segun la narracién de la sefiorita Sandoval. Eran unas veinte las 
opositoras o candidatas, escogidas entre las alumnas mas sobresalientes 
de las escuelas de la capital de Guatemala. Los ejercicios de oposicién, 
orales, duraron tres dias. Formaban el tribunal dos profesores y un 
representante del Ministerio de Educacién. Al hacerse la calificacién 
de los ejercicios, la sefiorita Sandoval result6 con un punto mas que la 
sefiorita Ester Rodriguez. Los calificadores estimaron que un punto 
no era suficiente ventaja y acordaron repetir el examen. Mucho se ha 
tachado a la raza espafiola de carecer de esa prenda moral tan deseable 
que en inglés llamamos sportsmanship. Pero en este caso la hubo bien 
marcada en la escrupulosidad del tribunal y en la conformidad de la 
que aparecia triunfadora. En las segundas oposiciones la ventaja fué 
de siete puntos a favor de la sefiorita Sandoval sobre su amiga y 
contrincante la sefiorita Rodriguez. Y en medio de las felicitaciones 
de rigor, las dos, como buenas mujeres rompieron a llorar.* 

Ya en Cuba, el primer acto de la sefiorita Sandoval fué depositar 


1 Consuelo entonces hubiera querido partir la beca en dos, segtin la narracién 
que mas tarde hizo al coronel Batista. Pero no fué necesario. El gobierno 
cubano no sélo acordé conceder una beca a Ester Rodriguez, sino que creé 
otras dos por cada reptblica hispano-americana, para concederlas a un nifio y a 
una nifia de cada pais. Estas son las “Becas José Marti— Por la confraternidad 
americana.” De esta manera generosa se entiende en Cuba el Panamericanismo. 
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un ramo de flores ante la estatua de José Marti. ; Y cémo podia ser 
de otro modo? La beca “La Nifia de Guatemala” conmemora un epi- 
sodio tierno en la vida de aquel gran patricio. 

Hace poco mas de sesenta afios llegaba a Guatemala un joven 
cubano exilado de su patria por causas politicas. Llevaba cartas de 
recomendaciOn para personas principales de aquel pais. Pero aun 
mejor que las cartas, para ganarse voluntades, eran su aspecto dis- 
tinguido, su elocuencia, el dejo sofiador de su charla, en fin, una 
simpatia contagiosa. Con estas prendas José Marti se abrid pronto 

“camino en la sociedad de Guatemala. Su cultura, por otra parte, le 
asegur6 en seguida un puesto en la facultad de la Escuela Normal de 
la capital. Y el que llevaba en el corazén el germen del apostolado 
politico de su patria, dedicose con vocacién natural a otro gran apos- 
tolado: a la ensefianza de la juventud guatemalteca. 

La educacién formal de la mujer, con un fin profesional, no databa 
de mucho en los paises hispanicos. Aun no se habian producido las 
femmes savantes, en el buen sentido de la frase, y en los comienzos 
de la moderna educacién femenina, lo mismo que en nuestros dias, 
la vocaciOn natural de las que pensaban ser algo mas que anodinas 
amas de casa, fué el magisterio. 

En la Normal, Marti exponia los principios pedagégicos de Rous- 
seau y Froebel, tan en boga entonces, a un enjambre de jdévenes 
apasionadas de la ensefianza. Acaso en aquellas conferencias se 
esbozaron por primera vez algunas de las frases que después nos dejé 
escritas : “Los nifios son los que saben querer ; los nifios son la espe- 
ranza del mundo.” ; Y qué sugerencias no se producirian en aquel 
auditorio de sefioritas,— de madres y esposas latentes! Ante la 
palabra calida y galana del apuesto catedratico, la avidez cerebral 
convertiase facilmente en anhelo del corazén ; el saber en querer. 

Entre las alumnas habia una que sobresalia por sus dotes de gracia 
y talento: la sefiorita Maria Garcia Granados. Marti visitaba a la 
familia, una de las principales de la capital, y en estas visitas, en que a 
menudo Maria cantaba acompafiandose al piano, y Marti componia 
versos, se aguz6 la simpatia mutua del aula. La gentil guatemalteca 
lleg6 a amar a su maestro; éste le correspondia galantemente, pero 
mas bien con la ternura de un amigo (eso creia él), cuando mas, de 
un hermano mayor. ;La causa? El previo compromiso formal con 
otra joven, cubana por mas sefias, y a la sazén residente en Méjico. 
En materia de amores jcuantas veces hay que cumplir con el deber 
desapiadado ! 
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Marti ahorré fondos y al afio obtuvo licencia para ir a Méjico a 
casarse. En su ausencia, durante aquel mes que parecia tan largo y 
tan breve a la vez, las lagrimas consumen a Maria. Como la nifia del 
romancillo, ella también pudo decir: 

Las causas son muchas, 
los ojos son dos. 


j Llorad, corazén, 
que tenéis razon! 


La vuelta a Guatemala de los nuevos esposos exacerbé la recéndita 
pesadumbre de la joven, y en breves dias murié de lo que deben morir 
las virgenes: de amor. 

Lo que aqui se omite lo sintid y expres6 mejor que nadie el deso- 
lado Marti, en una de las composiciones mas bellas y conmovedoras 
de la América hispana. Hela aqui: 
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Quiero, a la sombra de un ala, él volvié con su mujer: 


contar este cuento en flor: 
La nifia de Guatemala, 
la que se murié de amor. 


Eran de lirio los ramos, 
y las orlas de reseda 
y de jazmin: la enterramos 
en una caja de seda. 


Ella dié al desmemoriado 
una almohadilla de olor: 
él volvié, volvié casado: 
ella se murié de amor. 


Iban cargandola en andas 
Obispos y Embajadores : 
detras iba el pueblo en tandas, 
todo cargado de flores. 


Ella, por volverlo a ver, 
salié a verlo al mirador: 


ella se murié de amor. 


Como de bronce candente 
al beso de despedida 
era su frente ;la frente 
que mas he amado en mi vida! 


Se entré de tarde en el rio, 
la sac6 muerta el Doctor; 
dicen que murié de frio: 
yo sé que murié de amor. 


Alli en la béveda helada, 
la pusieron en dos bancos: 
besé su mano afilada, 
besé sus zapatos blancos. 


Callado, al obscurecer, 
me llamé el enterrador : 
j Nunca mas he vuelto a ver 
a la que murié de amor !? 


De Paut UNIVERSITY ANTONIO Rusio 

2 El orden de las estrofas no corresponde al de los eventos que en ellas se 
narra; mas de acuerdo con la cronologia de los hechos seria disponerlas asi: 
1,6,3,5,7,4,2,8,9. 


VOLTAIRE’S TRAGIC ART IN SPAIN IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


A larger number of Voltaire’s tragedies were translated in the 
second half of the eighteenth century in Spain than of any other 
French classical dramatist. There were several reasons for this in a 
country where the author’s name was spoken in a whisper and was 
sometimes indicated with only the first letter when written. In the 
first place, among the men of a frankly encyclopédiste turn of mind 
there were counted some of the most prolific translators, such as 
Olavide, Clavijo y Fajardo, and the Iriartes. These men, especially 
Olavide, not only admired Voltaire’s genius, but also showed prefer- 
ence for his philosophic ideas. Voltaire represented new thought. He 
was the oracle of those restless spirits who had to appear broadminded 
and unprejudiced in their manner of thinking. It had been a disgrace, 
Menéndez y Pelayo tells us, to have a literary piece censored by the 
Inquisition ; but toward the end of the century the love of daring 
grew, the glamor of something that seemed bold became so attractive, 
that a literary production that was censored by the Inquisition was 
assured of success." 

For a larger number of translators, Voltaire represented the best 
of the new French neoclassic tragedy. The two most popular trage- 
dies of his earlier method, viz., Zaire and Alzire, deal with subjects 
that were certain to be pleasing to the Spanish nation. The one treats 
of the struggle between the love for an “infidel” and the love of 
Christianity, and the latter triumphs. This is a theme that Spaniards 
have used repeatedly themselves in their treatment of the struggle 
between Moor and Christian. Moreover, Voltaire dealt with the sub- 
ject in a manner which, in general, pleased the Spaniards. No less 
pleasing is the theme of Alzire, in which Christian charity exercised 
by the Spanish conquistador operates in almost miraculous fashion in 
rendering gentle the Indian who is the deadly and treacherous enemy 
of the white man as long as the latter treats him harshly. Christian 
love is more powerful than brute force in conquering the spirit. The 
tragedy involves Spanish characters of the period of Spain’s greatest 
splendor, and the moral is a good one. There is everything in it to 
make it attractive to a Spanish audience. If Voltaire says things 


1 Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de los heterodoxos espaiioles, Madrid, 1880- 
1881, ITI, 262. 
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about the conquistador that are too harsh for Spanish ears, it was an 
easy matter for the translator to suppress or alter them sufficiently to 
make them acceptable to Spaniards. 

In spite of the fact that in 1762 all Voltaire’s works were pro- 
hibited,? even for those who had license to read forbidden books, his 
tragedies were allowed to be translated, provided only they did not 
bear the name of Voltaire, for the name was “mal sonante siempre a 
oidos piadosos,” says Menéndez y Pelayo.* Urquijo’s translation of 
La mort de César was censored by the Inquisition because the trans- 
lator put the author’s name on it. 

The Spaniards liked Voltaire’s method of treatment or technique. 
There are melodramatic effects in the tragedies by Voltaire that are 
not found in Corneille, and, while there is a certain romantic warmth 
in Racine’s characters, the exactitude with which the latter followed 
the rules made him seem nevertheless cold. His technique is too per- 
sonal and sophisticated to be easy to render. Spaniards liked stage 
effects even though their theorists thundered against them, and they 
could have them in some of Voltaire’s tragedies. 

Finally, Voltaire had the advantage of living at the time when 
Spaniards were translating the most. It is only natural that they 
should have been attracted more by the living writers. Moreover, in 
literary history, the writers of second and third order are sometimes 
those whose influence is greatest abroad. 

Brutus was translated by B. Garcia and published in Amsterdam 
in 1758.* It is written in a variety of strophes: rhyming couplets of 
eleven syllables, quintillas, redondillas, and romance in eight syl- 
lables. The variety of verse forms produces a pleasing effect and the 
poetry is fairly fluent and agreeable to the ear. 

The translator does not divide the acts into scenes as Voltaire 
does, but he indicates the exits and entries. He has followed the 
original closely and translated literally, but he has interpolated brief 
speeches here and there. 

Margarita Hickey made a translation of Zaire with the title Zayra,' 


2G. Moldenhauer, “Voltaire und die spanische Bithne im 18. Jahrhundert,” 
in Berliner Beitrige zur Romanischen Philologie, Band 1, October, 1929, 117. 

8 Heterodoxos, III, 249. 

* Moldenhauer, “Voltaire und die spanische Biihne,” op. cit., 126. 

5 There is a MS of this translation in the Biblioteca Nacional (18549-15) 
made by Llaguno. The Biblioteca Nacional is hereinafter designated by B. Nac. 
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written in Alexandrines, sometime during or before 1759. During 
that year she sent it to Augustin de Montiano y Luyando for criticism 
at the same time that she sent Racine’s Andrémaca. 

Generally speaking the translator has held closely to the original 
meaning and has very rarely increased the number of verses in a 
speech. Most of the time she renders the thought with the same num- 
ber of verses as in the original. She has brought out a bit more 
strongly, in Fatima’s reasoning with Zaire, the idea that to prefer 
Orosmane is an error and that she must openly declare herself a 
Christian to him. She has also made Nérestan’s urging Zaire to adopt 
Christianity clearer and stronger in one or two instances. In doing 
this, Dofia Margarita was simply trying to avoid all occasion for 
scandal and to make Voltaire more suited to Spanish taste. Many 
Spaniards, and especially the enemies of neoclassicism, were naturally 
looking for objectionable points. Voltaire had many admirers among 
neoclassicists, as the number of translations of his works attests, but 
his enemies were still numerous and powerful. Not all his admirers 
dared to allow openings for attacks. 

Sometime before 1789 Dofia Margarita made another translation 
of Zaire in eight-syllabled romance." 

Under the pseudonym of Fernando Jugaccis Pilotos, Juan Fran- 
cisco del Postigo published an adaptation of Zaire in Cadiz in 1765 
with the title Combates de amor y ley. The author does not acknowl- 
edge the source of his drama in spite of the fact that the change in 
title and names of the characters does not serve to disguise the drama 
entirely. As a matter of fact, he seems to offer his tragedy as an 
original piece of work. After dwelling in his preface on the corrup- 
tion of the comedia and the need of theater reform in Spain, he adds: 
“Estas consideraciones son, Sefiores mios, las que me han obligado a 
tomar la pluma, y presenter a Vmds. esta Tragedia, por dessear, como 
tan Amante de las glorias de mi Nacion, que se reforme nuestro 
Theatro, apartando de él lo que es contrario, y dafioso a las circun- 
stancias, que le hacen tolerable, e indiferente.’””* 

The unity of place has not been strictly kept, as in the original. 


® Margarita Hickey, Poesias varias, sagradas, morales, y profanas o amor- 
osas, Madrid, 1789, I, xv—xvi. P 

7 Manuel Serrano y Sanz, Apuntes para una biblioteca de escritoras espatiolas 
desde el atio 1401 al 1833, Madrid, 1903-1905, I, 510. Zayra and Alszira were 
both published in Vol. II of Poesias varias in 1789. I have not been able to 
locate a copy of Vol. IT. 8 Combates de amor y ley, p. 8. 
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All the action occurs in the Sultan’s palace, but changes of scenery 
are necessary. The time and plot have not been changed, but Postigo 
gave the conflict between love and religion more development than 
Voltaire. As the title suggests, the action of the drama is a struggle 
between faith and love, and the author has brought out very strongly 
the triumph of Christianity over love. He has attempted to make his 
characters Cornelian. Otoman hesitates much longer to strike Arlaja 
down than Orosmane does in the original, thus giving her time, under 
a prolonged threat of death, to make a complete confession of faith. 
She does this in a long speech of thirty-eight verses. 

The tragedy has five acts, as the original. In fact the divisions of 
the plot have all been kept. It is written in eleven-syllabled couplets. 
The style is mediocre and lacks the poetic quality of succinctness. 
Postigo frequently uses exactly twice as many verses as Voltaire to 
express the same idea. 

From the point of view of the number of translations made, Zaire 
was one of those French neoclassic tragedies which found most ready 
acceptance in Spain. Huerta says of it: “Dudo que en ninguno 
[idioma] haya tantas traducciones de ella como en el Castellano.’””® 
Sempere y Guarinos says that many translations have been made of 
Zaire. At the time of his writing (1786) several manuscript transla- 
tions were passing around, among them that by Margarita Hickey. 
Two translations in print were circulating, one made in Cadiz in 1765 
by Juan Francisco del Postigo, and another printed twice in Barce- 
lona, the first without date and the second in 1782.*° 

Pablo de Olavide published his translation of Zaire with the title 
of La Zaida in Barcelona without date and anonymously. A corrected 
edition of his version was published by the press of Carlos Gibert y 
Tutd in Barcelona in 1782." It was Olavide’s translation which had 


® La fe triumfante del amor y cetro, Madrid, 1784, Advertencia, p. 3. Cf. 
footnote 15, below. 
10 Juan Sempere y Guarinos, Ensayo de una biblioteca espaiiola de los 


mejores escritores del reinado de Carlos III, Madrid, 1785-1789, III, 118-119. 
The second is Olavide’s translation. 

11 There is preserved in the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid a copy of this 
edition which bears the aprobaciones that it might be staged in the theaters of 
Madrid. The first aprobacién is dated May 29, 1790, the second, May 31, 1790, 
and finally the licencia by the corrector is dated June 1 of the same year. Writ- 
ten in ink over the title of La Zayda is the following: “Se hizo el 15 de Octu- 
bre, 91. Se repitid el 18, 19, y 20 de Mayo de 92.” 

As a matter of fact, it was shown immediately on June 1, 1790, and ran to 
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the good fortune to reach the stage of the public theaters of Madrid. 
It was played for the first time in June, 1790, and received favorable 
comment from the Memorial literario. The discreet critic of the 
Memorial says of it in part: 

“Esta tragedia es una de las mas bellas que se han escrito. Nerestan 
esta muy tierno en el reconocimiento de sus hijos. Zayda ama vehe- 
mentemente 4 Orosman, y se halla en la precision de olvidarle, de lo 
que resulta un contraste de pasiones muy patetico. Llega el punto del 
casamiento. Zayda no sabe que hacerse; se ve oprimida y angustiada 
en extremo. Orosman queda confuso de su peticion, y se ve combatido 
del amor, de los celos y de la ira. Todo esta en movimiento. Todo 
esta en accién. El amor, la ternura, la sublimidad y la obediencia 
resaltan en esta pieza. Toda ella esta sembrada de mil bellezas. 

“No obstante advertimos alguna inverosimilitud en la cruz que 
conservaba descubierta Zayda desde nifia; parece mas regular que 
estando entre enemigos de la Religion Catolica no la usase descubier- 
tamente.””?? 

The translation is literal and written in blank verse, a form of 
verse which, though recommended by some Gallo-classicists, because 
they argued it was the most logical for the spoken drama since it was 
nearest to prose, rendered the dramas colder and more insipid than 
ever. The insistence upon naturalness on the part of Spanish neo- 
classicists brought many of them to demand a form of verse that was 
as much like prose as possible, for their virtual conversion of veri- 
similitude into realism made them argue that no one ever speaks in 
rhymed verse, much less in couplets. Such was the excess to which 
too much theorizing drove them. The verses of Olavide’s translation 
are characterized by Alcala-Galiano as duros y flojos.* In spite of 
its frigid, stiff verses, it had fair success** on the stage. 


June 6 inclusive at the Principe. It was repeated from January 15 to 19 inclusive, 
1791, at the Cruz, again in May, 1792, at the Principe, and it does not appear 
again until August 4 to 6 inclusive, 1794, at the Principe. (Diario de Madrid, 
dates cited.) The Biblioteca Municipal is hereinafter designated by B. Mun. 

12 Vol. XX, p. 391. 

18 Historia de la literatura espatiola, francesa, inglesa e italiana en el siglo 
XVIII, Madrid, 1845, p. 69. 

14 The box receipts for the performances of January, 1791, vary between 
3,774 reales as a minimum and 4,847 reales as a maximum. These figures repre- 
sent an average income equal to that of the comedias. The box receipts in June, 
1790, ranged from 1,240 to 3,308 reales a day. 

La Zayda was announced in the Diario de Madrid in a typical neoclassic 
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In 1784 Vicente Garcia de la Huerta published an arrangement of 
Olavide’s Zaida. Huerta considered Olavide’s translation too literal 
and lacking in poetic qualities, and he wished to give an example of 
what a good translation should be, as the descriptive title which he 
gave to his work indicates.’® In his Advertencia al lector he explains 
his purpose in making a poetic translation of Zaire. Some translators 
of Zaire, “cifiendose al texto baja y siervamente, no solo le han 
degradado de su dignidad, como debe suceder en toda traduccion lite- 
ral; sino que, despojandola del auxilio de la Rima, mas necesaria a la 
Poesia Francesa, que a otra alguna, para disimular la frialdad Céltica, 
han agregado a sus traducciones la insipidez del verso suelto. ...”** 
This is the born artist speaking, whose soul felt what his intellect 
could not grasp. Huerta was artist enough to know that Spanish 
drama needed rhyme of some sort, for Spanish dramatic tradition 
knew no blank verse and the public’s taste for consonance had been 
formed during three centuries. It was the Spanish public that needed 
the consonance, not French poetry. The latter seemed cold to Huerta 
because of its classic polish and he attributed it to Celtic coldness. He 
simply lacked intellectual understanding of what he felt so surely. 
Had Huerta possessed the intellectual comprehension of a Luzan 
combined with his own native artistic sense, it is probable that he could 
have lifted Spain up among the naciones cultas by giving her regular 
tragedies with the proper poetic power and vigor. Bad translations 
were numerous ; therefore, Huerta says: “... yo no aspiro a otra satis- 
faccion en este trabajo [of translating], que a dar un nuevo testi- 
monio del deseo que me anima de contribuir en quanto me es concedido 
a la reforma del mal gusto que has reynado en esta parte entre nosotros 
hasta ahora.’’” 

Huerta put his tragedy into eleven-syllabled romance, the verse 
form which seems to have been most adequate for the neoclassic 
tragedy in Spain. He has kept the divisions of five acts, but makes 


French program: “La Zayda, en 5 actos, seguidos, con una tonadilla, y una 
pequefia pieza por fin de fiesta, de subida.” (Diario de Madrid, June 1 to 63 in- 
clusive, 1790, and January 15 to 19 inclusive, 1791.) 

Ramon de la Cruz wrote a clever parody and satire on Zayda in 1794. It is 
entitled Zara, tragedia nueva en menos de un acto. 

15a fe triunfante del amor y cetro. Tragedia en que se ofrece a los 
aficionados la justa idea de una traduccién poetica, Madrid, 1784. 

18 Jbid., p. 4. 

17 Jbid., p. 15. 
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no division into scenes. This method allowed him a little more poetic 
freedom in grouping speeches or rearranging the order of thought. 
However, he makes use of this freedom but rarely. For example, in 
Act II, he gathers the story of the dispersal of Lusignan’s family into 
a smaller number of speeches and lengthens them. 

Huerta took lines from Olavide whenever they suited his purpose, 
and since Olavide held very closely to the original, Huerta’s work 
does not depart from Voltaire’s in any essential. The development of 
the plot has not been altered in the least. 

The translator tells us that Zaire was considered in Spain “como 
una obra perfecta en su especie por los apasionados de la Draméatica 
Francesa.’”** This is not strange, for the tragedy has every quality 
that could commend it most to the Spanish nation. It is a struggle be- 
tween Moor and Christian with conflict between love and religion, 
and the triumph of the latter. The Christian maid suffers what might 
be considered martyrdom for her religion. Alcala Galiano assures us 
that “por muchos ajfios la Jaira, de Garcia de la Huerta, ha sidu oida 
con aplauso y gusto. ...”** No doubt Alcala Galiano refers to the nine- 
teenth century, for the periodicals of the eighteenth century do not 
indicate that Huerta’s translation was ever put on at either of the 
municipal theaters ; it was Olavide’s translation that was played. 

Zaire in the original French had been performed in Madrid as 
early as 1760. The French colony of Madrid wished to express its 
pleasure upon the safe arrival of Charles III in Madrid by giving 
a tragedy and a short comedy. They chose to give Zaire and the 
comedy Attendez-moi sous lorme. Olavide saw that the room in 
which the actors were practicing was too small, and so he offered 
one in his palace, which he had fitted up. It was “décorée avec autant 
de gotit que de célérité.” The tragedy was performed on the second 
day after the arrival of His Majesty, and the most distinguished 
members of the court and people of the city were present.2° The 
tragedy was played three times in all. 

A translation of Tancréde was published in 1765 by Bernardo de 


18 Jbid., p. 3. 

19 Historia de la literatura espaiiola, francesa e italiana, pp. 245-246. 

20 Relation des fétes francaises données Madrid l'occasion de l'heureux 
avénement au tréne, et du jour de la naissance de sa Majesté. Presentée a son 


Altesse Royale, Monseigneur Enfant Don Luis de Bourbon, frére du Roi, 
Madrid, 1760. 
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Iriarte.2* It is in eleven-syllabled romance. Iriarte has followed the 
original throughout. He has made no change in the plan of the 
tragedy. He has not attempted to translate the expression, but the 
thought has been rendered faithfully. The style is clear, pure, and 
polished, but cold. 

Tomas de Iriarte was charged with the translation of a number 
of dramas from the French during the years 1769 to 1772 for the 
theater of the Sitios Reales. Among the dramas translated was El 
huerfano de la China (L’orphelin de la Chine). 

The translator has followed the original very closely, always ren- 
dering the thought in a clear, lucid manner. He has not tried to 
render the expression. As a translation of a classical tragedy, Iriarte’s 
is undoubtedly one of the best that were done in Spain during the 
century. He has made slight changes here and there in the details 
of translation to conform to Spanish ideas and customs—especially 
did he change Voltaire’s attacks on kings and his exaltation of 
personal liberty. 

The translation is written in blank verses of eleven syllables. He 
allows rhyming couplets whenever they come naturally, as was cus- 
tomary. The style is clear, direct, and polished. 

Sémiramis was translated before 1783.2* The translation is quite 
literal, but the translator has taken the liberty of making slight 
modifications, which do not affect the course of the drama. Tragedy 
must be used to teach moral lessons. The translator apparently felt 
that Sémiramis was not forcible enough in this respect, and added a 
few verses for the edification of those who read or heard them. 
Artistic effect was subordinated to the utilitarian purpose. 


21 It was probably translated for the festivities given at the home of the 
French Ambassador, the Marquis d’Ossun, in honor of the marriage of the 
Prince of Asturias (afterward Charles IV) to Maria Luisa of Parma in 1765. 
(Cotarelo, Don Ramén de la Cruz y sus obras, p. 64 and footnote 2.) 


22 An autograph and signed MS is in the B. Nac., No. 14653. It was pub- 
lished in Vol. V of Coleccién de obras en verso y prosa de D. Tomas de Iriarte, 
Madrid, 1805. 


23 A MS in the B. Mun. (146-5) bears aprobaciones para que en los teatros 
ptblicos de esta villa y corte, se pueda representar la tragedia intitulada, La 
Semiramis, dated June, 1783. A translation of Sémiramis is attributed to Clavijo 
y Fajardo, and this is probably his work. Lorenzo Maria de Villaroel, Marqués 
de Palacios, also made a translation of Sémiramis, but the date is unknown. In 


1793 Gaspar Zavala y Zamora wrote a one-act tragedy based upon Voltaire’s 
Sémiramis. 
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Antonio Porcel y Salablanca published a translation of Voltaire’s 
Mérope in Madrid in 1786" under the anagram of Antonio Lecorp. 
While Porcel was a member of the Academia del Buen Gusto and 
while he made this translation of Mérope, he was nevertheless a 
strong partisan of the national literature. Velazquez refers to him, 
in one of his letters to Montiano, as a gongorino.** The fact is that 
Porcel is one of the most original poets of the eighteenth century 
and therefore anything that seemed like following too slavishly the 
French literary current was odious to him. 

His translation is free and poetic, that is to say, the translator 
renders the idea but assumes freedom of expression. The verses 
are fluent and have a pleasing and harmonious movement, but Porcel 
is diffuse. 

He has followed the action of the original very closely. The 
translation is written in eleven-syllabled rhyming verses, with occa- 
sional blank ones. Porcel has used the same characters as Voltaire, 
but he has adopted the name of Alcestes for Aegisthus, Mérope’s son. 

This Mérope was censored and approved para que se represente 
in 1788.2* Before October, 1770,2" Pablo de Olavide made a trans- 
lation of Mérope. The translation is exact and quite literal. It is 
written in eleven-syllabled romance. 

A translation of Alzire was made in 1788 or earlier with the 
title La Elmira.** It too is written in eleven-syllabled romance. The 
characters have been given names that are more fitting to Spaniards 


241It was already written in 1785, for a letter in which it is praised by Juan 
Vicente Hurtado de Mendoza, a friend of Porcel’s, is dated December 1, 1785. 
The letter has been published as prefatory matter to the tragedy. Like so many 
other documents of this nature, it reveals in interesting manner the constant 
war between tragedy and the comedia. The author begins by saying flattering 
things about the translation. Then he ventures to prophesy that such a work of 
art will not be well received on the public stage in Spain, because neither the 
actors nor the vulgo want to see anything but comedias on the Spanish stage. 

25 Cartas originales, B. Nac., MS 17546. 

26 Archivo Municipal, Seccién de Diversiones Publicas, Legajo 1-40-25. 
Mérope in French was staged in Madrid in 1760 to celebrate the birthday of 
Charles III. The first performance was liked so much that it was repeated, but 
it is not known how many times. (Relation des fétes francaises, données é 
Madrid 4 loccasion de l’heureux avénement au tréne, 
de sa Majesté.) 

27 Cotarelo, Iriarte y su época, p. 69. 


28 B. Mun., MS 108-16, bis. Moratin attributes it to Antonio Valladares de 
Sotomayor. 
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and Indians than those used by Voltaire. They are Alvarez, Guzman, 
Mozoco, Elmira, Macoya, Itopalin, Americanos, Vargas, and Cefana. 
The unity of place is strictly kept. All the action takes place in a 
room in the governor’s palace in Lima, and it follows the original 
step by step. This version was played at one of the municipal 
theaters by Bermejo on December 12, 1788. The illness and death 
of Charles III caused the theaters to be closed thereafter until the 
beginning of the spring season, that is, Easter Sunday, 1789. 

The censura, written by Santos Diez Gonzalez, is flattering in 
its praise of this tragedy. As a matter of fact, as a translation it is 
poorly done. 

With the title El triunfo de la moral christiana,® Alzire was 
published in Madrid in 1788 by Bernardo Maria Calzada. Only very 
slight changes in details were made by the translator; the general 
plan of the tragedy was left intact. The title was changed as is noted 
above. Alvarez is called D. Juan de Guzman; Guzman is called 
D. Pedro de Guzman; Zamore and Montéze are shortened into 
Zamor and Montez, respectively ; Alzire becomes Alzira; Emire and 
Céphane become Emira and Cephana, respectively. 

Calzada has made no change in the plot. He follows Voltaire 
throughout. The translation is rarely a literal rendition. It is more 
often a paraphrase and thus the Spanish nearly always lengthens 
the speeches. 

Calzada softened some of the charges of cruelty which Voltaire 
makes D. Juan, Montez, and Zamor utter against the Spaniards, 
though in most cases he has kept them and turned them almost lit- 


29“He visto esta Tragedia La Elmira, cuya accion noble, verisimil, y bien 
urdida; la diccion, las costumbres, y caracteres de los personages; y los demas 
adornos poeticos ; su composicion original ; imitacion de nuestros usos nacionales, 
y otras circumstancias que no se hallan en las piezas, cuyos argumentos se toman 
de la Mitologia, 6 Historia Fabulosa, la hacen digna del Teatro, y merecedora 
de la Licencia que se solicita—Casa de los Reales Estudios de Madrid, y Nov. 8 
de—1788—Dn. Santos Diez Gonzales.” (B. Mun., MS 108-16 [bis].) 


80 The moral purpose of tragedy was one of the strongest arguments used 
to further its advance and to oppose the “immoral” comedia. The following 
note prefacing this tragedy is an excellent example of the appeal so frequently 
made for tragedy on the grounds of its sublime teaching: “En esta tragedia se 
procura demonstrar que la Religion de un Barbaro consiste en ofrecer 4 sus 
Dioses la sangre de los enemigos; y que la de un verdadero Christiano consiste 
en mirar 4 todos los hombres como a hermanos suyos, haciéndoles bien y per- 
donandoles el mal: tal es D. Pedro de Guzman en el instante de su muerte, y 
tal es D. Juan de Guzman en el curso de su vida.” (P. 4.) 
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erally. In Act I, Scene 2, Montéze’s words, “Sous le fer castillan ce 


monde est abattu,” are softened by Calzada into “Baro el poder y 
esfuerzo de Castilla abatido este mundo,” but Alvarez’ words in his 


first speech, Act I, Scene 1, “Leur cruautés, mon fils, ont obscurci leur 
gloire,” are rendered by Calzada without change: “Sus crueldades, 
hijo, obscurocida su gloria tienen.” This is said of the Spanish con- 
quistadores. There are other examples of Calzada’s rendering Vol- 
taire’s exact charges of cruelty. 

The translation is in eleven-syllabled romance. The designation 
of the place is as indefinite as in the original: “La escena es en la 
ciudad de los reyes: ahora Lima.” 


In 1788 Miguel Gerénimo Suarez published a translation of ' 


Alzire under the title La Alcira, o los americanos. It is written in 
eleven-syllabled assonant verse. 

Margarita Hickey translated Alzire with the title Alzira sometime 
between 1759 and 1787. It was written in versos endecasilabos and 
was published in 1789 in Volume II of her Poesias varias.™ 

With the title La Alcira, Alzire was translated in 1791 by Manuel 
Sunsalde. 

Finally, there is a manuscript translation of this tragedy in the 
Biblioteca Nacional with the title Los americanos.™ 

Mariano Luis Urquijo, Minister of State under Charles IV, 
translated La mort de César and published it in 1791 with a notable 
preface. What Urquijo was not yet in a position to do for French 
tragedy by governmental decree, he tried to bring about by propa- 
ganda and example, but shortly after publishing his translation of 
La mort de César, in the preface of which he outlined a plan of 
censorship and reform of the theater, he became minister of state 
and was able to execute by decree one of his most cherished ideas. 
The result was the creation of the famous Mesa Censoria. 

Urquijo’s translation is mediocre. He was not a man of letters. 
His admiration for French culture spurred him to undertake a task 
for which he was not fitted. He has followed the original in every 
detail. The translation is written in blank verses of eleven syllables. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, it was never put on the stage.** 

Mahomet ou le fanatisme was translated by Francisco Rodriguez 


81 Serrano y Sanz, op. cit., I, 510. 82 MS 18079, Tomo VII. 


88 Five years after its publication it was put on the index. (Diario de 
Madrid, July 15, 1796.) 


A Muerte de Julio César was played at the Cafios, June 12 and 13, 1790, and 
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de Ledesma and published in Madrid in 1794.%* It was dedicated to 
Juan Morales Guzman y Tovar, who was, among other things, “Pro- 
tector general y privativo de los teatros de Comedias, y sus autores y 
representantes cémicos de Espaiia.” 

The translation is one of those made by aficionados, who had no 
real talent and whose business was anything but writing. The trans- 
lator wished both to honor the protector of the theaters and to help 
improve dramatic taste with his translation. Those neoclassicists, 
from Montiano to Urquijo, were all possessed of a missionary spirit 
and they undertook arduous tasks to help the cause. What was lack- 
ing was a school of real poets who could compose tragedies under 
the impulse of inspiration. The number of patriots who wrote simply 
as an exercise or merely because they were impelled by a desire to 
help the cause was entirely too large in the field of tragedy. 

Ledesma’s translation is written in eleven-syllabled romance, 
broken with occasional couplets or alternating rhymes. 

In general the translator has been literal. In some cases he has 
been obliged to interpolate words, which change the idea, in order 
to make the verses of the proper length. In some cases the French 
seems to have been misunderstood. 

A translation of Mahomet has been attributed to Tomas de 
Iriarte. A fragment of translation which exists in the Biblioteca 
Nacional** would seem to indicate that the work was never com- 
pleted. The fragment is the original attempt made by the translator 
with numerous changes and corrections. It consists of a few speeches 
in the first scene and ends at the middle of a page, which may be 
taken as an indication that the work was left in that state by the 
translator. As far as it goes, it is in blank verse. 


B. QuALIA 
Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


El fin de Julio César was played there, June 5, 17, 19, and 20, and October 5 
and 15, 1790. (Ada M. Coe, Catdlogo bibliogréfico y critico de las comedias 
anunciadas en los periéddicos de Madrid desde 1661 hasta 1819, Baltimore, 1935, 
p. 160.) It is difficult to judge from mere titles what these pieces were. 

In 1785 a translation of La mort de César was given in the home of the 
duque de Hijar at carnival time. The translation was made by a certain 
“Padre Cancanini.” (J. de Entrambasaguas y Pefia, “Don Manuel Fermin de 
Laviano y unas composiciones suyas inéditas,” in Anales de la Universidad de 
Madrid, Tomo I, 1932.) 

84 There is also a Barcelona edition, probably of the eighteenth century, 
without date. 85 B. Nac., MS 7922. 


LITERATURA POLITICA Y POLITICA LITERARIA 


Alla por el 1887 los animos estudiantiles en la universidad de 
Barcelona andaban algo soliviantados. Uno de los profesores de la 
facultad de medicina, llamado Od6én de Buen, exponia la teoria 
darvinista con tales argumentos, que muchos de sus discipulos 
sostenian con el mas absoluto convencimiento su natural descendencia 
del mono. Otros protestaban, y asi se oian en el patio de la facultad 
dialogos como el siguiente: 

— Pues es verdad que venimos del mono. 

— ; Qué mono ni qué nifio muerto! 

— Pues venimos del mono; lo afirma Odén de Buen; él lo sabra. 

— Por si acaso habla en singular : té vienes del mono ; no venimos. 

Y el corto dialogo terminaba a pufietazo limpio. 

En la facultad de derecho soplaban otros vientos. Ninguno de 
los profesores se ocupaba mas que de explicar la asignatura. Por mas 
que el separatismo continuaba siendo cuestién candente, y algunos de 
los profesores se sefialaban como militantes en la causa, no habia en 
las aulas la mas ligera alusién a ese vital problema politico. En 
cambio, fuera de la clase la inmensa mayoria de los alumnos estaba 
siempre pronta a la lid en pro de los fueros de Catalufia. Los alumnos 
de la facultad de ciencias —arquitectura, ingenieria y farmacia — 
vivian en la mas completa indiferencia en lo tocante a darvinismo y 
a catalanismo. 

El dia menos pensado aparecia en la Gaceta Oficial una disposi- 
cién gubernativa que se consideraba humillante para Catalufia. A la 
hora de empezar las clases era evidente que habia mar de fondo en 
los claustros de la universidad: rumores, voces confusas, agitacién de 
brazos, blandir de bastones (los estudiantes petimetres llevaban el 
bast6n con los libros). De pronto se alzaba el mandato de una sola 
voz: ; Hoy no se entra en clase! ;A calarse la barretina, y a la 
Rambla !* 

;A la Rambla a protestar! Y zquién tenia que protestar a grito 


1 La barretina es algo como el gorro frigio del pueblo catalan. De color rojo 
© morado, a gusto de cada cual, sobre la testa del campesino de calzén corto y 
alpargata es complemento y remate del tipico traje regional. Sobre la cabeza 
del joven imberbe de chaqueta de pafio y zapatos de cuero, constituye un reto a 
la autoridad central. 

La Rambla es el paseo mas importante de Barcelona, como la medula misma 
de la ciudad, por donde circula todo lo grande y todo lo pequefio. 
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pelado sino los estudiantes? Los corifeos del catalanismo, escritores, 
pensadores, luchaban por la idea valiéndose de la oratoria en la intimi- 
dad del ateneo o de los centros politicos, o utilizando la pluma en la 
prensa y en el libro. Jamas se vid orador catalanista perorando en la 
plaza publica. A nosotros, estudiantes, nos tocaba reivindicar las 
glorias de Catalufia a fuerza de pulmones. 

Porque Catalufia nada tiene que ver con el resto de Espafia. His- 
téricamente ofrece mas puntos de analogia con la vecina Francia que 
con las demas regiones de la peninsula. Su lengua es el provenzal, 
que no tiene en comin con el castellano mas que el ser lengua ro- 
mance. El caracter emprendedor y practico de sus habitantes muy 
poco se asemeja al de los hijos de otras provincias. Lo que pasaba era 
que Madrid envidiaba a Catalufia. ; Siempre la envidia! Esa envidia 
caracteristica, innegable, de la raza hispana; “la envidia y mentira” 
que tuvieron encarcelado a Fray Luis de Ledén; la que sujeté con 
grillos la voluntad del Gran Navegante; la pasiOn que tanto fustiga 
Cervantes a través de las paginas de sus libros. 

El gobierno central era absorbente y atrabiliario. Cuando Bar- 
celona, por su posicién en el Mediterraneo necesitaba algo para su 
puerto: un nuevo tinglado, una garita, un farol, lo mas insignificante, 
habia que incoar un expediente que tenia que aprobar el gobierno de 
Madrid; /a envidia sometia el expediente a interminable demora, 
mientras en el puerto de Barcelona se trabajaba luchando con defi- 
ciencias y tragando quina. 

¢Cémo podiamos los estudiantes tolerarlo? Entonando un “j Visca 
Catalunya!” saliamos en bandada de la universidad; y una vez en 
la calle, después de cambiar el sombrero por la barretina nos lanzaba- 
mos hacia el edificio del gobierno civil, camino de la Rambla. Nuestro 
entusiasmo ciego nos hacia olvidar que teniamos que pasar por frente 
al cuartel de la benemérita. El gobernador, notificado oportunamente, 
andaba ya por medio del paseo en direcciOn contraria a la nuestra, 
escoltado por la guardia civil de a caballo, que con el sable desenvainado 
ponia en dispersién a los estudiantes. 

Cada vez que se repetia en Madrid algun abuso del poder central, 
se repetian en Barcelona las protestas estudiantiles de la facultad de 
derecho, con idéntico resultado. 

Porque nosotros estabamos orgullosos de nuestros fueros y de 
nuestro idioma. Nos deciamos una y otra vez que el catalan tiene 
palabras y frases (aparte de incontables proverbios) de singular 
precisién, intraducibles al castellano. ;Cémo expresar las exclama- 
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ciones : ma noy! oidé! vosté ray! ensuma! no t’entrebanquis!? Verbos 
como recargolar, sotraquejar, rodolar, anyorar y tantos otros; subs- 
tantivos como cau, que no es nido, ni agujero ; amyoransa, que corres- 
ponde al inglés homesickness y mas exactamente al gallego morrifia.? 

A los catalanistas tibios o moderados se les recordaba que tres 
siglos antes de la publicacion del Quijote habian florecido en las letras 
catalanas dos astros de primera magnitud: Ramén Muntaner, el in- 
comparable cronista, y Ramon Llull (conocido en espafiol por Rai- 
mundo Lulio), que en nuestros dias ha sido objeto de atencién y 
estudio por parte del erudito hispandfilo Edgar Allison Peers. Llull, 
nacido en Palma de Mallorca (1235), el Doctor Iluminado como se 
le Ilamaba, fué portento de las edades, pues a la vez que como poeta 
sentidisimo y arrebatado sobresalié como moralista, médico, matema- 
tico, orador, quimico, nautico, fildsofo, mistico, preceptista, fildlogo. 
A la vez hombre de accién, recorriod el mundo conocido de extremo a 
extremo, difundiendo los raudales de su sabiduria en las aulas de las 
universidades de Napoles, de Montpeller y de Paris. 

Hablando del Quijote no podiamos pasar por alto a Joan Marto- 
rell, autor de la novela caballeresca Tirant lo Blanch, que con el 
nombre de Tirante el Blanco menciona Cervantes con elogio en el 
capitulo del escrutinio en la libreria del Hidalgo. 

Y como olvidar tampoco a Ausias March, que un siglo antes de 
nacer Cervantes fué poeta admirado no sdlo en Catalufia sino fuera 
de ella por la traduccién de sus poesias a extranjeros idiomas ?* 

Todo esto se hablaba y discutia entre aspersiones de la Oda a la 
patria, de Aribau, de estrofas de Rubié y Ors, el viejecito que era a 


2 Emilia Pardo Bazan, después de un viaje a Catalufia en que visité el museo 
Cau Ferrat, y después publicé en La Nacién de Buenos Aires las impresiones de 
su visita, introdujo la voz aiioranza, que desde entonces ha adquirido carta de 
naturaleza en la lengua castellana. En la 14* ediciédn del Diccionario de la Aca- 
demia figura por primera vez la palabra afioranza como substantivo y en la 15* 
como substantivo y como verbo: afiorar. 


8 Si potra negare la richezza e originalita, il vasto dominio del catalano, che 
suonava forte, audace, spiccatissimo nella Grecia stessa, che fioriva e s’irro- 
bustiva a fianco della parlata sorella, il provenzale, ed era l’espressione di un 
gran popolo, dava vita alle idee, ai commerci, e per secoli, sino al aprirsi del 
Rinascimento, produsse una sua arte davvero meraviglosa, la prosa dei geniali 
cronisti, la poesia di eletissimi, fortissimi spiriti, assorti nelle gravi e mistiche 
meditazioni, come lo era Auzias March? Non era per il tramite della lingua 
catalana che la gagliarda poesia di Dante si comunicava alla Castiglia e quindi 
all’ intera peniscola? Non ebbero seguito nel mondo le dottrine e cavallerie del 
Lull?” Arturo Farinelli, H1spanta, March, 1928. 
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la saz6n catedratico de literatura espafiola en nuestra universidad, y 
de otros trozos escogidos de literatura politica, de que eran autores 
los que hacian politica literaria. 

Pero afortunadamente para las letras catalanas, no todos los au- 
tores que escribian en este idioma, hacian siempre politica. Los estu- 
diantes universitarios del 88 éramos testigos presenciales, sin darnos 
cuenta de ello, de un verdadero renacimiento literario. Los Juegos 
Florales, justas poéticas que se celebraban anualmente con gran 
pompa y esplendor, iban descubriendo nuevos portaliras. Jacinto 
Verdaguer, que cantaba la fe y el amor divino con arrebato analogo 
al de los misticos del siglo de oro, habia ya aportado con su Afléntida 
y con su Canigé, dos modelas de la poesia épica de que carece el 
idioma castellano, salvo La Araucana. 

Angel Guimera, campeén del separatismo, con el diario La Reina- 
xensa por tribuna, daba en geniales versos el toque de clarin que 
despertaba entusiasmos, no ya en corazones juveniles, sino en el de 
todos los hijos del terrufio. 

En el campo de la novela Narciso Oller, Pin y Soler, Massé y 
Torrents aportaban su labor a la literatura regional. 

Federico Soler entretanto asentaba los cimientos del teatro catalan. 
Sus primeros ensayos en este género, piezas cémicas en un acto, paro- 
dias de pésimo gusto muchas veces, alcanzaron tal popularidad que 
el autor, enardecido por el triunfo, se atrevid (jatrevimiento era!) 
a tentar la literatura dramatica. La tentativa alcanzé el mas feliz 
éxito, y de la exuberante pluma de Soler, surgieron comedias, dramas 
y tragedias que hacian las delicias del publico barcelonés. Tal fecunda 
produccién dramatica se inspiraba exclusivamente en el pueblo cata- 
lan, entendiendo por pueblo las capas mas humildes. Eran labradores 
y artesanos que hablaban en verso rebuscado y a veces arcaico; y a 
pesar de ese lenguaje artificioso en labios de la plebe, y de deplorables 
ripios, resabios del lirismo de Soler, el teatro catalan iba alcanzando 
espléndido y rapido desarrollo. 

Otros autores de mayor o menor cuantia aportaron su ingenio, 
hasta que Guimera Ilegé al triunfo supremo con su Mar y Cel. Fué 
la consagracion definitiva del teatro catalan y de su autor, no sdlo 
en la provincia sino fuera de ella. El gran actor italiano Ermete 
Novelli, después de representarlo en su patria, lo representéd en el 
teatro Eldorado de Barcelona. Traducido al castellano, lo dié a 
conocer la compafiia de Rafael Calvo en el Teatro Espafiol de Madrid. 

No contentos los madrilefios con admirar el drama, quisieron 
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conocer al autor, quien tuvo ocasién de presentarse en las tablas a 
recibir los aplausos del publico. 

Como se comprende, el viaje del dramaturgo regionalista a la 
corte tuvo mucho de solemne. ;Cémo iban a recibirle los que cono- 
cian sus ideas politicas? Indudablemente, bien, puesto que se le 
invitaba ; pero ... 

Al regresar Guimera a Barcelona de su viaje triunfal a la corte, 
literatos, artistas y buen ntimero de admiradores le ofrecieron un 
banquete,* que tuvo importancia capital por lo que hablaron algunos 
de esos literatos, artistas y admiradores. 

Se dijo a la hora de los brindis que con Mar y Cielo Guimera 
habia levantado un arco de triunfo a Catalufia y juntado los dos 
pendones: el de las barras® y el de las torres y leones, formando la 
cruz de Sta. Eulalia, el ideal de la patria catalana. Catalanes y madri- 
lefios se daban las manos. (j Por fin!) 

Al levantar la copa Martinez Barrionuevo, distinguido novelista 
y poeta que publicaba en Barcelona sus obras en castellano, termind 
su brindis con dos cuartetas, que sonaron como toque de conciliaci6n : 


i Mar y cielo! Si llenar 

puede la musa bendita 

esa extensién infinita 

que hay entre el cielo y el mar, 
gpor qué la da la regién 

su nota de exclusivismo? 

Eso no es regionalismo! 

j Es toda la creacién! 


Otro triunfo alcanzé Guimera con sus dramas Maria Rosa y 
Tierra Baja, traducidos al castellano por Echegaray. Catalufia y 
Castilla se iban acercando mas. 

El catalan Feliu y Codina llena los teatros de Espajia con la fama 
de su drama en verso castellano La Dolores. Ignacio Iglesias estrena 
en el teatro Romea de Barcelona, sucesivamente, Els Vells, El Mistic 
y Las Garsas, y los tres se representan en Madrid traducidos al caste- 
llano, el ultimo con el titulo de Las Urracas ae misma noche que se 
estrend en Barcelona. 


414 de diciembre de 1891. 


5 El pendén de Catalufia consta de cuatro barras verticales simétricas, de 
color rojo y gualda. 
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Llegan en 1897 a la ciudad condal los ecos de Cyrano de Bergerac, 
encarnado por Coquelin. Tres que fueron condiscipulos nuestros de 
la facultad de derecho: Marti, Via y Tintorer, emprenden la traduc- 
cién del francés en verso castellano, y dos afios mas tarde Fernando 
Diaz de Mendoza y Maria Guerrero apadrinan la obra, que se estrena 
bajo el nuevo ropaje en el teatro Espafiol de Madrid el 1°. de febrero 
de 1899. 

Rubén Dario en su Espaiia Contempordnea registra sin hacerla 
suya, la protesta del popular periodista, comedidgrafo y poeta Eusebio 
Blasco con motivo de la representacién de Cyrano de Bergerac en 
Madrid.® (;Otra vez la envidia?) Protesta inutil, porque el éxito del 
Cyrano espafiol, presentado al publico por tres vates catalanes, iba 
en aumento. 

Algunos de los que andabamos buscando el trato de las musas, 
pediamos también inspiracién a nuestras vecinas del otro lado del 
Ebro. Y como a la sazon saliese a luz el periddico escolar La Uni- 
versidad, organo de los estudiantes espafioles, donde no se publicaban 
composiciones mas que en castellano, empezamos a esgrimir la pluma 
mirando ya hacia el Guadarrama con mas frecuencia que a la costa 
de levante. 

Los aficionados a la declamacién, sin olvidar el teatro Romea, 
donde actuaban actores y actrices admirables que mas tarde formaron 
parte del elenco de las compafiias de la corte, entre ellos los geniales 
Enrique Borras y Margarita Xirgu, nos ibamos locos de entusiasmo 
a escuchar aquella trinidad artistica compuesta de José Valero, Rafael 
Calvo y Antonio Vico. Nos aprendiamos escenas enteras de memoria, 
y nos las recitabamos unos a otros tratando de imitar los gestos, las 
actitudes y la pronunciacién de aquellos idolos nuestros que hablaban 
la lengua de Cervantes, resignandonos de muy buena gana a la idea 
de que en lingiiistica no hay mas que un solo templo de Talia. En las 
funciones de aficionados y en las recitaciones publicas de poesias, 
alternaban autores de Catalufia y del resto de Espafia en el mas 
inocente y fraternal consorcio. 

Recuerdo grato para nosotros era el de la exposicién universal de 


®“Aqui donde tenemos... tantos y tantos poetas notabilisimos, los catalanes, 
regionalistas furibundos [no todos, Don Eusebio] teniendo en Barcelona unos 
teatros tan hermosos, en cuanto hacen un drama o una traduccién se vienen a 
Madrid y se imponen en el primer teatro de la nacién, y se pone a su disposicién 
todo el dinero de las empresas. Todo esto vemos y de ello protestamos, sin 
animo de ofender a nadie y en defensa de los autores de Madrid ...” 
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Barcelona, celebrada en 1888, a la que concurrieron todas las regiones 
de la Peninsula. Fué invitada la Reina Regente Maria Cristina, quien 
asistié con su augusto hijo Alfonso XIII, que a la sazén contaba dos 
afios de edad. Uno de los numeros del programa consistia en la cele- 
bracién anual de los Juegos Florales, con la novedad de un concurso 
de estudiantes de todas las universidades espafiolas, que tenian de- 
recho a competir en un certamen por medio de composiciones en prosa 
y en verso, de variados temas. Los estudiantes catalanes no dejaron 
de aportar muestras de su ingenio, en la lengua de Castilla, y no en 
vano, pues fueron muchos los galardonados. 

Acontecié en aquella fiesta tradicional catalanisima, algo sin pre- 
cedente que apenas podria creerse, a menos de haber sido testigo 
presencial. Gano el primer premio, llamado de la flor natural, el 
poeta canonigo de la catedral de Vich, Mossén Jaume Collell, por una 
poesia a la patria, escrita en catalan. El ganador del premio tiene 
derecho a elegir una dama como reina de la fiesta, quien se encarga 
de entregar los premios a los laureados. Esta vez el poeta escogié 
para reina a una verdadera reina, Maria Cristina, quien paso a ocupar 
el trono entre los vitores ensordecedores del publico, que daba en- 
tonces al olvido su regionalismo. 

Pero no: el poeta premiado debia leer segtuin costumbre, su poesia. 
Sus estrofas estaban saturadas del mas acendrado, del mas exclusivo 
amor a Catalufia. ; No importaba la presencia de la Reina! ; Aquella 
reina elegida por él mismo! La figura gigantesca del candnigo, ter- 
ciado el manteo bajo el brazo izquierdo y accionando con la derecha 
mientras iba declamando con aquella su entonaciOn sonora y robusta, 
como un reto a la realeza, infundia admiracién y espanto: 


Catalunya, ha arribat l’hora 
d’unirnos agermanats ! 
Via fora, via fora 
per las patrias llibertats. 
Era como la valiente arenga del general frente a sus soldados. 
Pero al llegar a aquellos dos memorables versos : 


Poble que mereix ser Iliure, 
si no l’hi donan, s’ho pren! 


“Pueblo que merece la libertad, si no se la dan ; se la toma!” Al llegar 
ahi, la emocién del publico llegé al delirio; y al concluir poco después 
el poeta su lectura estall6 un aplauso prolongado y estentéreo, que 
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soné como sonaria el rodar de un pefiasco enorme por la falda de un 
monte abrupto, hasta precipitarse en el océano. 

La Reina habia escuchado con la mayor atencién, si no compren- 
diendo cada palabra, adivinando sin duda por el tono y la actitud del 
orador y la tension que palpitaba en el ambiente, que algo muy tras- 
cendental debia de ocurrir. Pero ella escuchaba serena, con la sereni- 
dad del que en mar borrascoso guia confiado la nave a seguro puerto. 
Ella estaba ya acreditada de maestra consumada en el manejo de la 
nave del estado. 

Y asi, al concluir la fiesta, saludando sonriente a derecha e iz- 
quierda, bajé las gradas del trono acompafiada de Mossén Collell. 
; Madrid y Catalufia andando a compas de la Marcha Real! 

Mas no acaba aqui el algo sin precedente a que he aludido. A 
manera de ratificacién de los conceptos patridticos en verso catalan, 
expresados por el canénigo de Vich, D. Marcelino Menéndez y Pe- 
layo pronuncié en prosa catalana, ante Su Majestad y los ministros 
de la corona alli presentes, las siguientes frases, que traduzco: 

“Y por eso, sefiora, habéis venido a escuchar amorosamente los 
acentos de esta lengua, no forastera ni exotica, sino espafiola y limpia 
de toda mancha de bastardia. Vuestro generoso y magnanimo espiritu 
comprende que la unidad de los pueblos es unidad organica y viva... 
y comprende también que las lenguas, signo y prenda de una raza, 
no se forjan caprichosamente ni se imponen a la fuerza ... pues nada 
hay mas inviolable y mas santo en la conciencia humana que el nexo 
secreto en que viven la palabra y el pensamiento. Ni hay mayor 
sacrilegio ni al mismo tiempo mas inutil que pretender encadenar lo 
que Dios ha hecho espiritual y libre: el verbo humano, resplandor 
débil y medio borroso, pero resplandor al fin, de la palabra divina.” 
j El sabio humanista tratando de vindicar en lengua que no le era 
propia, los fueros y derechos de Catalufia! 

Criticos, dramaturgos, novelistas y poetas en ambas lenguas, 
seguian sirviendo ya a la literatura, ya a la politica de partido. 

José Yxart, natural de Tarragona, alternaba sus articulos y 
poesias en catalan con el ejercicio de la critica literaria en castellano. 
Su prematura muerte interrumpidé la publicacién de El aio pasado, 
serie de tomos anuales que contenian una revista critica de los aconte- 
cimientos literarios y artisticos de la peninsula durante el afio anterior. 

Se leian con deleite los Cuentos de mi tierra y las inspiradas poe- 
sias de Victor Balaguer, historiador, cronista, dramaturgo, muy 
barcelonés y muy madrilefio, miembro de la Real Academia de la 
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Lengua. Admirabamos al cldésico Manuel de Cabanyes, nacido en 
Villanueva y Geltra, autor de Preludios de mi lira, a quien Menén- 
dez y Pelayo dedicé una oda. Por contraste, repetiamos con fruicién 
patridtica los cadenciosos versos de La sardana que ideé Juan Mara- 
gall, el poeta y critico bilingiie de sensibilidad exquisita, querido y 
admirado no solo en Catalufia sino fuera de ella, por la fina percep- 
cién y la hombria de bien que emanaban sus escritos. 

La famosa cuentista, émula de Edgar Poe, que se oculta bajo el 
seudénimo varonil de Victor Catalé, asombra un dia a sus coterra- 
neos con la publicacién de sus cuentos en El Sol, de Madrid, en len- 
guaje de acrisolada pureza. “Seran traducciones” se decia por de 
contado, “hechas por un orfebre del idioma de Castilla, conocedor del 
catalan.” No; no eran traducciones: Victor Catalé dominaba el 
idioma oficial de Espafia como ei suyo propio. 

Eduardo Marquina habia ya desertado su campo catalan para 
entregarse por completo a hacer revivir el drama del siglo de oro, 
hasta alcanzar el mayor triunfo con su En Flandes se ha puesto el sol. 

Poetas de Castilla y poetas de Catalufia cantan a la vez las glorias 
y las desdichas de sus patrias respectivas. Nufiez de Arce en Madrid 
exhala sus quejas en una poesia A Emilio Castelar: 


La anarquia los 4mbitos asorda, 

la honrada libertad se prostituye, 

y dyense los aullidos de la hiena 

en Alcoy, en Montilla, en Cartagena. 

La triste Espafia, nuestra madre Espafia 
se desangra entre el cieno de la calle; 


ebrio el desorden la denosta y hiere. 
Agonizando esta. ; Salvala, o muere! 


Por su parte, Angel Guimera, en Barcelona, en la poesia Poblet, 
desahoga la indignacién de su pecho contra los foragidos causantes 
de la vandalica destruccién del suntuoso monasterio gético de aquel 


nombre, que era también pantedén de los reyes de la corona catalano- 
aragonesa : 


“Descerrajando puertas y derribando goznes, la hez de villas y pueblos 
entra a empellones hasta la mesa del altar, calada la barretina y la blas- 
femia en la boca, como si estuviesen en la taberna echando una morra con 
Satanas.” 


“La turba de condenados se extiende como mancha de aceite. Mientras 
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unos arengan desde el claustro, otros palmotean entonando exequias y 
salmos mezclados con coplas de burdel.” 

“Un mozalbete desmocha las imagenes a pedradas, seguido por mu- 
jeres harapientas que abren el delantal para cogerlas. Las cabezas de los 
santos sirven de bochas, que chispean al entrechocarse; y para colmo de 
profanacién sirve de tala la cabeza de un Cristo agonizante.” 

“Los desalmados hacinan gavillas en los pulpitos y les pegan fuego. 
Desentierran los cadaveres de los sepulcros, entre ellos la momia del Rey 
Don Jaime I de Aragén, que hacen asomar a una ventana. Desde alli se 
descubre la tierra catalana que en un tiempo oyé las pisadas del gran Rey. 
Mientras la plebe canta, el incetidio va creciendo sin parar.” 


A par de la relacién de horribles sacrilegios, el poeta catalan 
apostrofa asi a Pedro IV" (1319-1387): “Rey Don Pedro ; Dios te 
valga! ;Para cuando guardas el pufial?” y concluye el romance con 
los siguientes versos, que traducimos libremente : 

; Dios de justicia! ; Dignaos 
hoy mi suplica escuchar! 
j Que hambre sientan, y en la boca 
se les vuelva barro el pan! 
j Que tengan sed, y en los labios 
se les seque el manantial ! 
j Que tengan frio y su capa 
sea llamas de Satan! 
j Que sea su cama nido 
de escorpiones! Mas jay! 
j Mafiana mismo, felices 
y risuefios volveran ! 


El poeta castellano y el poeta catalan lloran comunes desventuras. 
“Oyense los aullidos de la hiena” decia aquél en 1873. Y éste afiadia 
mas tarde, profetizando: ; Volveran felices y risuefios! 


ALFREDO ELfas 
Tue COLLEGE oF THE City oF New YorkK 


T Llamado el Ceremonioso y en Catalufia del Punyalet (del Pufialito) porque 
con su propio pufial rasgé el pergamino en que estaba escrito el anarquico Privi- 
legio de la Unién aragonesa y valenciana. 


ANGELICA PALMA Y ROMAN (1883-1935) 


The composer Felix Mendelssohn was the grandson of the philos- 
opher Moses Mendelssohn. The musician’s father said once: “In my 
youth I was always just the son of Moses Mendelssohn, and now in 
my old age I am just the father of Felix Mendelssohn. Well, then, 
what am I myself?” 

It is not known that Angélica Palma asked a similar question, but 
she would have been justified in doing so. Throughout her life she 
was remembered as the daughter of Ricardo Palma, the distinguished 
author of Tradiciones peruanas. Homage at the time of her death 
was paid to the daughter of the celebrated tradicionista. Students of 
Spanish-American literature are referred to only one of her works, 
her biography of Ricardo Palma. Nevertheless, she was a poet and 
novelist, and the merit of her own literary production deserves rec- 
ognition. 

She was born in Lima, Peru, in 1883. Not only was her father 
Ricardo Palma a writer, but her mother Cristina Roman de Palma 
had had literary aspirations in her youth, and her brother Clemente 
Palma is a novelist. She received her formal education at the Colegio 
Fanning in Lima. 

In 1892, she accompanied her father to Spain, the country of her 
ancestors. Later visits to Spain took place in 1921, when she accom- 
panied her two sisters Renée and Augusta to supervise a reprinting 
of her father’s Tradiciones peruanas, and to be present at the cele- 
bration in honor of Santa Teresa de Jesus, and in 1929, when she 
attended the Exposicién Hispano-Americana in Seville. As a result 
of these visits she became conscious not only of the Spanish heritage 
of her own family, but also of that of her native country Peru. This 
did not cause her to fail to appreciate the ancient indigenous civiliza- 
tion of Peru, but incited her to attempt to awaken in her compatriots 
a love for Mother Spain, a country which was only superficially 
known and consequently misjudged by many Peruvians. It was with 
this purpose that in 1925 she chose “Charla Hispanica,” as the title 
of her first lecture in Entre-Nous, a feminine society of Lima. In 
this lecture she spoke of Spain’s famous women who had honored 
their race, starting with Isabel of Castille and Teresa de Jestis and 
coming down into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries with such 
names as Fernan Caballero, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Concepcién Arenal, 
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dofia Blanca de los Rios, Concha Espina, and Mercedes Gaibrois de 
Ballesteros. 

Another important influence in the formation of this writer was 
her reading. This included not only her father’s works, but also those 
of Spanish authors. The most important among the latter were Pardo 
Bazan, Fernan Caballero, and Pérez Galdés. She was also interested 
in Spanish, French, and Italian poets, especially Musset and Stec- 
chetti. 

Her interest in writing manifested itself very early. In the Sep- 
tember 1935 issue of Bien del Hogar of Lima, Elena Gonzalez del 


Real relates the following incident concerning Angélica Palma as a 
child : 


j Era muy nifia! Apenas tendria seis afios cuando con su vocecita 
melodiosa me dijo muy seria: Yo voy a escribir un verso. 

— Tu, un verso? 

—Si; la Hora fatal. ... 


Ya en su cabecita bullia el germen literario que heredara de su padre 
y de su madre. 


De su madre, si; porque Cristina Roman de Palma también habia 
sentido la inspiracién romantica de sus afios juveniles; y fie la mas em- 
pefiosa en cultivar el talento de su hija. 


Other youthful productions followed probably, but the first pub- 
lications were the semimonthly crénicas, entitled “Cartas a una 
turista,” appearing from February to September 1907, and various 
articles and novelettes appearing in the periodical Prisma in 1909. The 
latter appeared under the pen name of Araceli, which is the name of 
one of the characters of her favorite author, Pérez Galdés. Marianela, 
another character of Galdés, supplied her with the pen name which 
she used later until 1918. It was in 1911 that her sonnet De saya y 
manto appeared. From this year until her father’s death in 1919, 
she had little opportunity for her own literary efforts, due to her 
devotion to her father’s health and work. During this time she at- 
tended to his correspondence, and actually collaborated in his later 
works. 

In 1918, her favorite epistolary novel Cartas son cartas appeared 
in Mercurio Peruano, and she published her novels Vencida and 
Morbus Aureus, which she had prepared in 1913. In 1921, she pub- 
lished her novel Por senda propia, which she had prepared in 1916. 
Other works which followed are Coloniaje roméntico, a historical 
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novel which received a prize in the Concurso literario internacional 
in Buenos Aires in 1923, Tiempos de la patria vieja, a historical 
novel which received a prize in Lima in 1924, Uno de tantos (1926), 
Ricardo Palma (1927), a pamphlet, Al azar (1926), Contando 
cuentos (1930), Ferndn Caballero (1930), Ricardo Palma (1933), 
which includes contributions from other writers. 

In 1926, she represented her country at a women’s meeting in 
Panama. On September 6, 1935, when she died in Rosario, Argen- 
tina, she was on a mission for her country in honor of her father. 

Don Ricardo Palma left to posterity works of lasting value. In 
addition, in his son Clemente and his daughter Angélica, he left two 
writers possessing many of his intellectual qualities. Both of these 
children inherited various characteristic talents of their father, such 
as a fondness for narration and a constructive imaginative tendency. 
However Angélica proved more devoted to her father than her 
brother, and likewise she proved to be more similar to him than 
Clemente. Consequently, in contrast to her brother, we find that she 
is ironical rather than picaresque, sarcastic rather than sceptical, and 
more attracted to that which is impossible rather than that which is 
irreparable. Also, she resembles her father more closely in her method 
and in her interest in the past. 

Don Ricardo Palma could have been a novelist. Indeed, the manu- 
script of one of his novels, his only historical one, was burned when 
the Chilean troops destroyed his home in Miraflores in 1881. Many 
of his Tradiciones seem like compressed novels. However, don 
Ricardo took pleasure in anecdotes, and delighted in making ironical 
and picaresque comments. Consequently, that which he undertook as 
a memorial work became an entertaining one. In contrast, his daugh- 
ter was a serious woman. She limited herself to the rules for novel 
construction, and subjected herself to a strict plan. She sketched 
firmly the characters and evoked skillfully the atmosphere. 

In her first novel, Vencida, Angélica Palma gives us the psycho- 
logical study of a sentimental, self-made woman. After the death of 
her Peruvian father and her American mother, Nelly Casamayor lives 
with some aunts and cousins. In spite of the latter’s objections to her 
disregard of the social conventions, she secures employment as a sec- 
retary to an American manufacturer in Lima. The latter’s dishonor- 
able proposition causes her to abandon her position for one as private 
tutor in French and English to two girls. Later, she becomes engaged 
to their brother. However she suffers a disillusion in respect to her 
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fiancé and dies of a broken heart. Before her death, she writes to her 
friend of her disappointments in life: 

.. S6lo quise ser leal conmigo misma y con los demas. Por lealtad 
rechacé un carifio honrado y sincero, al sentir que no podia compartirlo. 
Porque la terrible prosa de la existencia no pudiera llevarme, en cir- 


cunstancias analogas, a claudicar de esas ultimas convicciones estudié y 
trabajé. ... 


In Coloniaje roméntico, Angélica Palma reconstructs a picture of 
court life in Lima under the virreyes, and tells the story of dofia 
Violante de los Llanos. This heroine is in love with her youthful 
cousin don Hernando, but her mother compels her to make a mariage 
de convenance with the elderly Marqués de la Vega del Genil. The 
latter jealously isolates her from society, but finally, at the insistence 
of the virrey, he is forced to introduce her to the social life of the 
court. Here, she falls in love with Matias de Angeles, who resembles 
Hernando. However, she is saved from transgression by a political 
change, which results in the removal from office of the Marqués de 
Castell-dos-Rius, and the consequent retirement of her lover to a 
monastery. Later in life, she opposes an advantageous marriage for 
her daughter, who finally marries a wealthy youth whom she loves. 

At the daughter’s wedding, the following incident occurs: 


Viejos y jévenes fijaron los ojos amorosos en Violante, que, con los 
suyos arrasados en lagrimas, les sonreia dulcemente; y, reconociendo, en 
su humildad cristiana, la causa a que debia recoger en su otofio sazonados 
frutos de honesta ventura, imploré, en ruego callado y fervoroso: —Dios 


te tenga en su eterna gloria, ya que tan a tiempo te llevé de este mundo, 
joh, buen marqués de Castell-dos-Rius ! 


Tiempos de la patria vieja is a romantic episode that has as its 
setting the War of Independence, particularly the battles of Junin 
and Ayacucho and the period immediately preceding. A sympathetic 
picture is drawn of the loyal Spaniard don Rodrigo de Hinestrosa, 
who comes into conflict with his criolla family and their support of 
the Independence cause. 

Don Rodrigo marries Juana Rosa in Peru and succeeds her father 
in the latter’s business. During the revolution, the father supports 
Spain and opposes his daughter’s interest in Juan Maria Fernando, 
who belongs to the army of San Martin. Angered when his son enlists 
with Juan Maria, the Spaniard joins the ranks of his countrymen. 
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Thereby, father and son are arrayed against each other in battle. 
From this both emerge unharmed. The father is reluctant to forgive 
either Fernando or Juan Maria, but at the approach of death he does 
so, and becomes reconciled to the inevitable. 

The description of the death follows: 


Y se fué, se fué don Rodrigo de Hinestrosa entre las convulsiones de 
la tos, arrojando a bocanadas su noble sangre castellana; se fué al caer 
de la tarde, a los sones entusiastas de las marchas que tocaban los misicos 
del ejército libertador, frente al Cabildo de Ayacucho, donde se agitaba a 
los vientos, alta y triunfal, la bandera de la Repwtvlica. 


In Uno de tantos, Angélica Palma gives a biography of Abelardo 
Torrabla, and thereby presents some characteristic aspects of the 
atmosphere of Lima, such as the contrast of a superior home with 
those of its neighborhood, the noisy assemblies in the room of the 
university student, a political newspaper, and a political club. 

Abelardo, the petted illegitimate child of the dressmaker Paulina 
Lopez, secures legal training through the assistance of his mother’s 
employer. Meeting disappointment in. his love for his benefactor’s 
daughter, he attacks her father in articles that he writes for a paper 
of an opposing political party. Due to Abelardo’s relations with Con- 
suelo, a neighbor, Paulina is evicted from a house where she had been 
received charitably by dofia Encarnacién during Abelardo’s youth. 
The latter becomes a drug addict, and is secured a post in the Peruvian 
embassy by his newspaper employer in order that future embarrass- 
ment may be avoided. His departure takes place before the birth of 
Consuelo’s daughter. A period of delay in France is devoted to the 
strengthening of the drug habit. Soon after his arrival in Madrid 
he renounces his country, and resigns his post. After a brief period 
spent in writing for a newspaper in the Spanish capital, his ability is 
completely impaired by the drug habit. Finally, he is confined to a 
sanitarium. After a prolonged treatment, he is permitted to take a 
walk. As he walks, death comes to him. A description of his death 
and the change of his attitude toward his country follows: 


La parada del tranvia quedaba a algunos metros de la Legacién; bajé 
Abelardo trabajosamente y siguié por el centro del bulevar; parandose a 
cada rato; cansado, anhelosa la respiracién, se apoyéd en el tronco de un 
arbol ; frente a él, en lo alto, vid la bandera del Pert. Sin dejar de mirarla, 
Abelardo se llevé la mano al corazén dolorido; la sombra de una sonrisa 
apareci6é en sus labios, mientras los ojos se le llenaban de lagrimas; su 
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cuerpo fué resbalando poco a poco, hasta caer pesadamente; en las pupilas, 
que la proximidad de la muerte dilaté, se llevé a la eternidad la vision de 
su pais. 


The author’s characteristic irony is manifest not only in this con- 
clusion, in which the Peruvian, exhausted by the ill effects of nar- 
cotics, and ready to die, seeks spiritual relief in the memory of his 
distant home and native country, but also in other parts of the novel. 
For example, Abelardo, en route to Spain, plans to astonish the nation 
with his superior vocabulary and mastery of style of writing. How- 
ever, once in the capital, he sees, purely by accident, a monument of 
Cervantes. As he continues to stare at it he is reminded that he has 
not yet read El Quijote, and resolves to do so some day. Irony appears 
also in the title of the novel One of So Many. 

In her biography Ferndn Caballero, la novelista novelable (1931), 
Angélica Palma presents skillfully the contrast between the author’s 
Spanish mother and German father. She traces the Spanish novelist’s 
childhood in Germany with her father, and her education in a French 
school conducted by a French émigrée at Hamburg. 

Details are given concerning Cecilia’s three marriages, and the 
part these played in the plots of her novels, the effect that they had 
on her literary productions. Mention is made of her contacts with 
writers not only of Spain, but of France, Cuba, and the United States. 
Students of American literature are especially interested in the in- 
fluence of the writer on Washington Irving and also on the latter’s 
interest in Fernan Caballero’s novel La Familia de Alvareda, which 
he urged her to publish. Angélica Palma’s purpose in this biography 
is stated in the concluding chapter in the following words: 


Yo veo en la existencia de esta mujer singular mas de un tema, nove- 
listico. Su historia juvenil podria proponer a una biblioteca rosa o blanca 
el romance de la décil nifia, casada por obediencia y sin amor con un 
hombre vicioso y rudo, incapaz de comprenderla. Resignada sufre la 
candida joven las brusquedades y calaveradas de su marido, hasta que, vio- 
lenta y libertadora, llega la muerte a romper el penoso yugo con oportuni- 
dad tal que parece un forzado recurso literario. Y luego la moraleja final, 
el premio a la virtud, simbolizado en el segundo esposo, enamorado, noble 
y rico, que en su palacio solariego ofrenda a la hermosa desposada su 
ternura y su caudal. 

La gran novela humana es la otra, la del tercer matrimonio, la del 
combate diario, abnegado y silencioso con la hostilidad del ambiente, las 
enfermedades y la pobreza, la del sangriento desenlace, la del prolongado 
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epilogo de Ilanto, plegarias y encendida caridad. La novela realista del 
amor, el dolor y la muerte, idealizada por un nimbo de santidad. 

Y aun quedaria una novela mas, la de Fernan Caballero, novela de 
introspeccién a lo Proust, con minucioso analisis del dualismo antagénico 
entre la doctinaria, convencida de que sus pasos de mujer no deben salir 
del senderito acotado y trillado, y la imaginativa, andariega incontenible, 
que traspone vallas y abre caminos. 


2Una novela? ;Varias novelas? De todos modos, una obra y una 
mujer. 


Those who have an interest in Peruvian literature have promptly 
and correctly recognized the merit of Ricardo Palma, the father of 
Angélica Palma. As time progresses, it is to be hoped that they like- 
wise will recognize the merit of his daughter, who made a valuable 
contribution to his work while he lived, who worked tirelessly after 
his death to make his work available to more people, who pictured in 
an attractive manner both Spain and Peru in her own works, and was 
an excellent representative of her country in the many services she 
performed for it in other countries. 

Many tributes have already been paid to Angélica Palma as a de- 
voted daughter. One of the most impressive is found in the follow- 
ing verses of Eduardo Marquina. They had been prepared by the 
Spanish poet for a fiesta de despedida in Madrid in 1930, and re- 
mained unedited until 1936, when the author read them in the Teatro 
Cervantes in Buenos Aires as an homenaje to the memory of the 
distinguished limeia. 

A ANGELICA PALMA 
Angélica, nunca 
se me olvidara 
mi visita a tu casa, 
los mares alla... 
En la seda del aire de Lima 
me parece atin andar. 
Peregrino, a lo largo de la ruta, 
pensaba en el Maestro que iba, en fin, a escuchar. 


Camino blanco, huertas claras, 

y aquellas rosas que tenéis alla, 

blancas rosas de Lima — indecibles —, 

y una puesta de nacar y en el aire, al pasar, 
yo no sé qué de tarde de Sevilla, 

entre amores repuestos de quinta de Don Juan. 
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La casa ... Abren la puerta. Aun paladeo el gusto 
de aquel tibio rezumo de provinciano hogar. 

La talla recia del Maestro 

—tronco nudoso y gotas de meloso hablar — 
sus hijas que le rodean, 

nido en la encina que la hace jovial, 

y esta Angélica, hoy nuestra; y las dos mariposas 
de sus Ojos oscuros que revolaban ya. 

Angélica, nunca 

se me olvidara 

mi visita a tu casa, 

los mares alla... 


Toda mi devocién para tu padre, en unas 
palabras pobres dejé gotear ; 

y me traje, Angélica Palma, 

para mi tierra toda tu amistad. 

Mas que daba me diste... 


gcuando podré pagar?... 


Sensitiva que no se cierra, 
fuente en la soledad, 

cirio con la llama adentro, 
Angélica dulce, callada, leal; 
hormiguita que lleva la carga 
que puede (y un poco mas) ; 
mujer, de miradas 

que no piden y dan; 

abeja que, de la cicuta 

que le dieran, haria miel para los demas 
Angélica Palma — alas blancas 
y éxtasis de humildad ! 


A la memoria de tu padre 

levantaste un altar: 

déjanos a nosotros que en él te pongamos 
rosa en la talla del padre, a aromar 

su gloria de imagen 

con tu dulce gloria filial: 

en el sitio del corozén, 

donde debes estar. 


Jerrerson City, TENNESSEE 


Vircit A, WARREN 


THE OLDEST AMERICAN BOOK 


Usually one thinks of the Bay State Psalm Book (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1639) as the oldest book to be printed in America. It 
is, if one considers only the United States. But in these days of Pan 
American friendship, one takes “America” to mean the continent. 
So we look to Mexico, colonized a century before New England, to 
produce, if possible, an earlier “genuine American” book. 

Mexico did have a printing press by 1539, one hundred years be- 
fore the Bay State Psalm Book was published, and from the Mexican 
press came various booklets in Spanish on the Christian faith, intended 
for the instruction of Indian converts. Of the earliest leaflets only a 
few pages have come down to us, but in 1544 was completed a full- 
length book, Doctrina Breve, written by the Right Reverend Juan 
Zumarraga, first Bishop of Mexico. The title page bears the date 
1543. Delay in completing the presswork, however, postponed pub- 
lication until the following year, 1594. 

In 1928 the United States Catholic Historical Society reissued in 
facsimile this rare book, together with very interesting comments by 
the Rev. Z. Englehardt, O.F.M., on “The Earliest Books in the New 
World,” and by Stephen H. Horgan on “A Technical Appreciation of 
the First American Printers.” 

The Hispanic Society of America is the custodian of this valuable 
volume. The book contains the bookplates of Don Antonio Canovas 
del Castillo (1828-1927), several times premier of Spain, of the un- 
fortunate Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, of its American owner, 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington, and of the Hispanic Society. 

One finds it amazing to realize that, as writes the Rev. Englehardt, 
only fifty-two years after the coming of Columbus to the New World, 
a book such as this Doctrina Breve left a printing press in Mexico. 
“Martin Luther, the founder of Protestantism, had not as yet gone to 
render an account to the Eternal Judge, and Henry VIII of England 
was still alive with his sixth wife. Furthermore, the first English 
colony at Jamestown, Virginia, was not founded until sixty-nine 
years after the appearance of the ‘Doctrina Breve’; and the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock fully eighty-one years after the 
Aztec Indians had received copies of the little book that told them in 
their own language whence they came and whither they were going, 
in short, all about their Creator and Heavenly Father.” 
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The Aztec Indians of Mexico were more intelligent, quicker and 
more eager to learn than the natives of North America. Even as 
early as 1524 the Franciscan Brothers had established a small school 
for Indian boys. The success with which the young boys learned to 
read, write, and sing was most encouraging to the missionaries. Be- 
cause the Indians would not permit men to approach the female sex, 
Charles V of Spain ordered a convent to be built for the Poor Clares, 
who, accompanied by other nuns, established in Mexico City as early 
as 1525 what the Rev. Englehardt says may be regarded as the first 
convent for women in the New World. The school Sisters aided the 
missionaries in the conversion of natives, and “here we have the 
answer to the question why so many books were printed even in the 
very first century of the Christian history of Mexico. The attentive 
readers will also have learned that the first schools in America were 
opened in Mexico under the banner of the Cross about a century 
before the Puritans landed in New England.” 

The United States Catholic Historical Society undertook a fac- 
simile reproduction of this early Doctrina Breve, thinking to show 
the excellent quality of the workmanship and to illustrate the zeal of 
Bishop Zumarraga to bring Christianity and civilization to the Mexi- 
can Indians. The bishop first wrote for these natives, whom he found 
to be exceptionally intelligent, a small catechism in their own Nahuatl 
language. The manuscript for this was sent to Spain, put in type at 
Juan Cromberger’s—the leading printer of Seville—but no one was 
sufficiently versed in the Nahuatl tongue to revise the translation. As 
it would have required months for proofs to cross and recross the 
ocean, a certain Juan Pablos was sent to Mexico, with a press, type, 
ink, and paper. He set up his plant in Mexico City, as a branch of 
Cromberger’s, in the year 1539, just one hundred years before the 
establishment of a press in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

From a printer’s point of view, says Mr. Horgan, the “make-up” 
of this Doctrina Breve is little less than marvelous. The stone bed 
of the press is supposed to have been 11 by 16 inches, large enough 
to take four Doctrina pages of type at one time. “Let us be optimistic” 
writes Mr. Horgan, “and estimate that the first edition was to be 500 
copies. Then 500 impressions were taken from the form of four 
pages before the next four pages could be printed. As there were 
forty-two forms of four pages each, it required 21,000 impressions to 
complete the work, not counting spoiled impressions. The early Euro- 
pean printers considered 300 perfect impressions a day’s work, con- 
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sequently the printing of ‘Doctrina Breve’ may have required three 
months.” 

Printer Pablos used lumpy, handmade paper. It is likely he made 
his own ink from boiled linseed oil and the soot from burned pitch. 
One may surmise that one of Bishop Zumarraga’s objects in bringing 
the press was to teach the art of printing to the Indians, and Mexican 
apprentices probably made the ink, inked the type, and pulled the press 
lever, while Pablos directed operations. 

It would seem that this same early printing shop was also a type 
foundry, records showing that Antonio de Espinosa and Diego de 
Montoya were bound by a three-year contract to work in the capacity 
of type founder and die cutter for Juan Pablos. Contracts between 
Juan Cromberger and Juan Pablos and wife for the establishment of 
this branch in Mexico may be found in José Toribio Medrina’s “In- 
troduction de la Imprinta en América,” Santiago de Chili, 1910. Mr. 
Horgan, referring to some interesting excerpts, writes : 


The first one begins: “In the name of God, Amen.” It is the Crom- 
berger-Pablos contract by which the latter is bound, with his wife, to go 
to Mexico for ten years during which Juan Pablos, “compositor of molded 
letters” is to set type in the manner performed by Cromberger in Seville. 
In case of slovenly work, if proofs are not properly corrected, or if any- 
thing should fail, Pablos is to pay damages for the loss. .... he must 
give Cromberger orders for supplies one year in advance and if the press 
is idle through lack of paper and ink Pablos must pay double the loss 
entailed. While if Cromberger should be responsible for the lack of mate- 
rial to print with, then he is to suffer double the loss. 

Pablos acknowledges the receipt of a press, ink, paper and other ap- 
paratus costing 100,000 maravedis which he is to take to Mexico, also 
20,000 maravedis to be used for wine and food for use of himself and 
companions during the voyage .... one hundred gold ducats, the value of 
Pedro, a slave he is to take with him. (If the slave is lost Pablos is to 
forfeit one hundred gold ducats) .... 

Pablos agrees to welcome a superintendent which Cromberger will 
send and obey him in whatever is just. They are to keep joint accounts of 
all transactions, what has been sold, the receipts and household expenses. 
There shall be a chest to put all the money in. This chest shall have a lock 
with two keys, one key for Pablos and the other for the superintendent. 
.... Pablos is to get one-fifth of all the profits. .... At the end of the 
ten years contract Pablos is to return to Cromberger the printing plant 
and four-fifths of the returns and this four-fifths applies to any other 
business Pablos may engage in. .... The contract between Cromberger 
and Gil Barbero the pressman is for the three years he is to work for 
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Pablos in Mexico. He is to do his work diligently under many penalties 
for failures. 


American labor contracts have changed a little in four centuries. 

The reproduction of this example of the earliest American print- 
ing, undertaken by the United States Catholic Historical Society, 
through the generosity of Mr. Archer M. Huntington and the cour- 
tesy of the Hispanic Society, makes available to everyone (in a Spanish 
that is simple and easily understood) a volume that is a witness to 
the zeal of the early missionaries and a proof of what perfection of 
work may be accomplished amid difficulties. The title page of Amer- 
ica’s oldest book reads : 


Doctrina breve muy provechosa de las cosas que pertenecen a la fe 
Catholica y a nuestra cristianidad en estilo llano para comun inteligencia. 
Compuesta por el Reverendisimo S. Don Fray Juan Zumarraga, primer 
Obispo de Méjico del consejo de su Majestad. Impresa en la misma ciudad 
de Méjico por su mandato y a su costa. Afio de MDXLIII. 


Dorotuy PENN 


Saint Mary CoLiece 
LEAVEN WoRTH, KANSAS 


WHAT IS A BASIC WORD? 


In 1927 Milton A. Buchanan, following German stenographers, 
L. P. Ayres, E. L. Thorndike, V. A. C. Henmon, and others, published 
for the Spanish world his epoch-making Graded Spanish W ord-Book. 
This was soon followed by Hayward Keniston’s Spanish Idiom List 
(1929). Both these lists‘ are now famous, probably far beyond the 
original intentions of the authors. I remember having seen very few 
grammars published in the last ten years which did not have in the 
preface something like this: “I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Milton A. Buchanan and his committee for the first scientific at- 
tempts to arrive at a ‘basic’ list of Spanish words, and for permitting 
me to draw freely upon their study; to Hayward Keniston and his 
associates for their pioneering in the field of Spanish idioms ... .” 
Pick up and peruse new grammars and readers published since 
1927, and you will be fairly certain to find the equivalent of these 
words. 

It is not my purpose here to detract from the glory which has 
come to these “basic word” scholars. You are forced to admit the 
value of their work, whatever your attitude toward the idea of so- 
called “basic-words.” And certainly the last thing you could doubt 
would be the sincerity of these men in their work. 

However, I want to indulge in what some would call heresy. I 
believe we need a new definition of the term “basic word.” We all 
act as if we had heard the last word in the matter of what con- 
stitutes truly “basic words,” with the result that we tend to use one 
set of decidedly bookish words. Words decidedly basic for conversa- 
tion are becoming more and more neglected. 

It is my belief that our present hog-tied situation has come about 
mainly because, first, we read too earnestly and took too much to 
heart a statement which Mr. Keniston made in his foreword to his 
idiom list, and, second, we failed to read carefully and take to heart 
certain words of a precautionary nature which Mr. Buchanan wrote. 
Let me quote first from Mr. Keniston: 


The uses of [my] idiom list for both teachers and students of Spanish 
are like those of Buchanan’s Graded Spanish Word-Book, not limited to 


1 Well known, too, are C. W. Cartwright, “A Study of the Vocabularies 
of 11 Spanish Grammars and 15 Reading Texts,” Modern Language Journal, 
X (1925), 1-14; and Elsie J. Jamieson, “A Standardized Vocabulary for Elemen- 
tary Spanish,” Modern Language Journal, VIII (1924), 325-33. 
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classroom practice. It presents basic materials of the language, objectively 
selected and arranged in a progressive order for grade placement in or- 
ganizing the Spanish course. No one interested in the making of elementary 
grammars or the selecting and editing of texts or, indeed, in any phase of 
curriculum construction in Spanish can ignore the results of this searching 
analysis of the idiom material of the language.” 


If Mr. Keniston had had his words as here stated passed as a law 
of the land by Congress, they would not have been more closely 
adhered to than they have been. The trouble is that we forgot the 
caution of Buchanan: 


The speech of every-day life is not represented directly, but appears in 
modified form in novels, plays and newspapers. A word-count of oral 
speech, if it could be made, would have to distinguish as separate categories 
the specialized vocabulary used in the kitchen and the drawing-room, the 
social or political club, the grocery and the drug store, the gymnasium and 
the market place and so on .... No satisfactory method has yet been de- 
vised for making a count of words used in oral intercourse. The present 
work makes no attempt to contribute toward a solution of this problem. 
The forty categories or works were chosen to represent Spanish in all of its 
“bookish” phases .... A word-count determines the common denominator, 
or the essential basis of language, but in special subjects, including the 
language used in the home and school, in trades and professions, in com- 
merce and laboratories, a specialized vocabulary must in every case be added 
to the essential basis. Jn all extensive word-counts, whether English, 
French, German, or Spanish, words of the home, like “spoon,” or of the 
school, like “pencil,” have a surprisingly low frequency, although within 
their restricted range they are obviously very important words.* 

Here, then, in plain words, Mr. Buchanan tells us that we can learn 
basic words, and still not be able to converse about “special subjects.” 
Why in heaven’s name have we been so blind? 

All of the blame of our present situation is not with ourselves, 
but a part must be placed in the laps of Messrs. Buchanan and 
Keniston. They did their job so thoroughly that they convinced 
everyone that their list of basic words and idioms should be learned 
first, and that any and all other words should come next. The result 
is that not only students, but usually teachers themselves are confined 
to literary subjects and cannot talk with ease about anything else. 

The crucial point of the argument is, shall we teach students to 


2 Spanish Idiom List, New York, 1929, p. v. Italics mine. 
8A Graded Spanish Word-Book, Toronto, 1927, p. 7. Italics mine. 
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read a little only or shall we teach them to speak? I can say right 
off that if you only want them to read, you will side with the Buchanan 
list. It is admittedly “bookish.” But I would join Mr. Roy E. Mosher 
(Supervisor of Modern Languages of New York state), and many 
others, in saying that the foreign language to be taught should be 
used very largely as the language of the classroom from the very 
beginning of the first semester.* Every student I ever had who was 
genuinely interested in Spanish wanted most of all to be able to speak 
the language. Why? The question is silly. The ability to speak in 
a foreign language is its own reward. 

After all, why should so-called “special-subject words,” so es- 
sential to conversation, be neglected at the expense of bookish “basic- 
words”? If you had to choose between the following list, which would 
you select: 


Buchanan and Keniston Lists “Special-Subject” Word 


1. tiene empefio en 1. ponerlo en punto muerto 
2. alamo 2. los mandos del radio 
3. bruja 3. el motor esta fallando 
4. dosel 4. esta rueda esta baja 
5. eficacia 5. averiarse el motor 
6. latente 6. este coche tiene lineas 
7. deleznable aerodinamicas 
8. recorrer 7. embragar 
9. palmo a palmo 8. dejar el patrén oro 
9. la hora de la aglomeracién 


If you are a teacher, you will know all of the words of the 
Buchanan and Keniston lists. But how many of the coversation words 
are yours? Did you know (if you’re not a native Spaniard or His- 
panic-American, and most of us aren’t) how to say (1) “to put it in 
neutral”; (2) “the radio controls” or “knobs”; (3) “the motor is 
missing,” or “skipping”; (4) “this tire’s low”; (5) “to have motor 
trouble” ; (6) “this car is streamlined” ; (7) “to let the clutch out” ; (8) 
“to go off the gold standard” ; (9) “rush hour.” Can you talk about the 
radio? Could you talk or would you be the perpetual dummy in a 
card game conducted in Spanish? Could you buy a new spark-plug in 
Mexico? Could you discuss politics in Cuba? (They talk of nothing 
else, and write of nothing else; yet “dictador” is not a Buchanan 
basic word.) Do you understand Spanish gestures? Did you know 
that each wave of the hand and each facial gesture has a definite 


* See Hispania, XXII (1939), 28. 
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meaning, and that many of these meanings are fairly fixed? Do you 
know how to say, “Shoo, that smells bad” (; Uf, qué peste!), or “He 
was running, and plop, he fell in the mud?” I am not trying to be 
funny in citing these phrases, so entirely neglected, and yet so cur- 
rent even in a child’s vocabulary in a Spanish-speaking country. You 
may say that so many of the onomatopoetic words are not fixed, but 
most of them are. Try to interchange “shoo” and “plop” in English: 
“Plop, what an odor!” “He fell down, shoo!” 

It is pretty obvious that there ought to be a change of heart as to 
what constitute “basic words.” In the first place, all effective teachers 
should know how to talk about most of the things which surround 
them. If the teachers can’t, how do you expect the students to? 

There ought to be careful groupings of related words and phrases 
—beginning and ending with the names of things which surround all 
of us and are close to everyone. Such word lists would not be limitless. 
Offhand, one might say that fifty groups would suffice the teacher and 
twenty-five the third-year student. What is perhaps basic in New 
York City will not necessarily be basic in Hootowl Hollow, North 
Carolina. Let the New York student talk of subways, and buildings, 
and elevators, and museums, and build up a large “city” vocabulary. 
On the other hand, the North Carolina student should talk of what 
surrounds him. Since automobiles and radios surround students from 
both places, automobiles and radio terminology are essential to both 
New Yorkers and Tar Heels. And grammars would have more life 
if they took special pains to omit many of the bookish and literary 
words coming from the usual “basic” list, and introduce words and 
phrases of genuine value in conversation. The ignorance of American 
language teachers of las pequefieces is appalling. 

F. C. Hayes 


Unrversity or NortH CAROLINA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations submits the following list of candi- 

dates : 

President: Dr. Francts Monroe KercHevi._ze, The University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Second Vice-President: Mrs. Rutu E. Peck, 3414 N.E. Clackamas, Port- 
land, Oregon (two-year term) 

Third Vice-President: Graypon S. DeLanp, Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, New York (three-year term) 

Secretary-Treasurer: Guy B. Cotsurn, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California (three-year term) 

Executive Council: Catuertne Lots Haymaker, Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, Long Island, New York (three-year term) 


Joun VAN Horne, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois (three-year 
term) 


WIrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
ELIzABETH CALLAWAY 
EpMISTON 

TERRELL Louise TATUM 

Joun E. Enciexirk, Chairman 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish will be held in San Francisco, California, on Decem- 
ber 27 and 28, 1939. The Northern California and the San Joaquin Valley 
chapters will be hosts. 

The headquarters of the Association will be the Palace Hotel. Cards 
will be sent by the hotel management to all chapter secretaries requesting 
replies indicating the number of members planning to attend. Please co- 
operate with us in this and let us know as early as possible the approxi- 
mate number we may expect to have at the meeting. 


Program 
Wednesday, December 27 


Morning: Greetings from Northern California Chapter and from San 
Francisco Board of Education 
Papers and discussions 
Luncheon: Speaker, Mrs. Maurine Marsh 
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Afternoon: Round-Table Discussions. I. Latin American contacts and 
potentialities. II. Spanish from the viewpoint of the Pub- 
lic Library 

Night: Banquet (speakers to be announced) 


Thursday, December 28 


Morning: Business Meeting 
Section Meetings. I. Adult Education. II. The cinema and 
radio. III. Junior High School 


Afternoon: Drive around San Francisco and the Bay Region 


The president again urges that those interested in the several topics 
assigned for discussion in Round Table and Sections send in material 
which may be used in these; and, if planning to attend, offer their services 
in leading the discussions and participating in them. Every effort is being 
made to provide a program which will be of interest to every type of 
Spanish teacher, whether in university, high school, junior high school, or 
adult centers, and the contributions of all who are doing work in these 
lines are necessary for the success of the discussions. 


Information 


For information regarding hotel accommodations and rates communi- 


cate with Miss Halcyon Spencer, 600 Forty-first Street, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 


WINNERS OF A.A.T.S. MEDALS, SCHOOL YEAR 1938-39 


California 
Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills High School, by Mr. John C. Padilla 
Malcolm Morehart; Dorothy Roche 
Long Beach 
Woodrow Wilson High School, by Miss Ruth Oxley 
Barbara Halverson; James Long; Clarice Haylett 
Los Angeles 
George Washington High School, by Miss Lulu Draper 
Martin Didra 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara High School, by Miss Julia A. Bramlage 
Bill Owens 


Taft 
Taft Union High School, by Miss Sarah F. Bailar 
Marilyn M. Hast 
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Colorado 
Denver 

East High School, by Miss Mabel C. Ferguson 
Jane Collins; Phyllis Anne Davis; Raquel Fortier; Marian Marrs; 
Lucille McCraner; Phyllis Cocks; Barbara Minowitz; Eleanor Co- 
han; Paul Temple 

East High School, by Miss Rosalie Edmiston 
Frances Melrose; Dorothy Moses; Florence Bermbach; Jeanette 
Kline; Bernard Rosenberg 

North High School, by Miss Myrtie T. Campbell 
Barbara Bowman; David Hughes 


Illinois 
Evanston 
Northwestern University, by Mr. Edwin B. Place 
Peter L. Gilbert 
Missouri 
Columbia 
Stephens College, by Martha E. Logan 
Jane Spencer 
New Mexico 
Wagon Mound 


Wagon Mound High School, by Mrs. Bertha P. Dettmann 
Gregorio Sandoval; Natividad Encinas; Cecelia M. Ebel; Levi 
Ortiz 


New York 
New York City 

Abraham Lincoln High School: Raquel Benjoya 
Alexander Hamilton High School: Herbert Braaf 
Andrew Jackson High School: Frank Cinquemani 
Bay Ridge High School: Concetta D’Ambrosio 
Bayside High School: Ruth Rosenberg 
Benjamin Franklin High School: Valentino Ferreira 
Boys’ High School: Martin Schneer 
Bryant High School: Gladys Franceschi; Ross Montanari 
Bushwick High School: Lucy La Sala 
Curtis High School: Ruth Mellgard 
Dewitt Clinton High School: Victor Lubelsky; Ralph DeGorog 
Eastern District High School: David Turiel 
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Erasmus Hall High School 
First term, Selma Okun; second term, Miguel Arida; third term, 
Lucille Bursch; fourth term, Greta Brodie; fifth term, Arthur 
Kirsch; sixth term, Stanley Berger; eighth term, Douglas Divine 

Evander Childs High School: Herman Cohen 

F. K. Lane High School: George Wagener 

Far Rockaway High School: Goldie Baron 

Flushing High School: Mary Devijian 

George Washington High School: Natalie Sklarsky 

Girls’ High School: Yolanda Rodriguez 

Girls’ Commercial High School: Marion Gitelson 

Grover Cleveland High School: Charles Giannone 

Haaren High School: Russell Bilinski 

High School of Commerce: Lardy Spevak 

Jamaica High School: James J. Ryan 

James Madison High School: Roselyn Galef 

James Monroe High School: Denah Levy 

John Adams High School: Jacquelin Walsh 

Julia Richman High School: Anna Yalowega 

Lafayette High School: Jerome Leshne 

Manual Training High School: Hannah Shenker 

Music and Art High School: Estelle Cohen 

Morris High School: Bernard Hirschhorn; Gladys Goldman 

New Dorp High School: Anthony Petosa 

Newton High School: William Aznaran 

New Utrecht High School: Norbet Church 

Port Richmond High School: Mary Anderson 

Richmond High School: Cecelia Hanlan 

Samuel J. Tilden High School: George Feinman 

Seward Park High School: Norma Fineman 

Straub Textile High School: Anthony Cruz 

Stuyvesant High School: Thurston Le Vay 

Theodore Roosevelt High School: Ruth Ghelberg 

Thomas Jefferson High School: Howard Pierson 

Tottenville High School: Hurley Lanza 

Wadleigh High School: (name not secured) 

Walton High School: Estelle Feldman 

Washington Irving High School: Kathrine Gandarillas 


Portland Oregon 


Lincoln High School, by Miss Lulu McLaughlin 
La Velle De Horty; Mary Jane Kersey 
Washington High School, by Miss Ruth Peck 
Betty Peffenbaugh; Alberta Olsen; Helen Baldwin; Doris Eyman 
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Texas 
Greenville 
Greenville Senior High School, by Miss Elenita Patton 
Glonda Marie Claiborne; Virginina Phillips 
Waco 
Waco High School, by Miss Hattie E. Zurfluh 
Marvin Goebel; Raymond Fisher 


Note. Lists of medal winners will appear at regular intervals in H1sPaNnta. 
Mr. Baird has consented to prepare these for publication from the slips sent him 


by the teachers. Send them promptly to Mr. Leroy H. Baird, Elk Grove, Cali- 
fornia. 


Artistic medals, specially designed for the Association and bearing the 
words “for excellence in Spanish,” are available for purchase by chapters 
and by individual members. On the obverse is found the seal of the Asso- 
ciation, with its star, castle, and lion, and on the reverse the caravels of 
Columbus. The smaller size, 14 inches in diameter, has a ring so that it 
may be worn on a ribbon or as a watch fob. The larger size, 2 inches in 
diameter, is suitable as a desk ornament. The price of the smaller medal 
is 75 cents, postpaid; of the larger medal, $1.50 postpaid. A discount of 
10 per cent is allowed if a chapter orders ten or more medals for a single 
delivery. Orders, with remittances, should be sent to one of the regional 
distributors. Consult the advertising pages of Hispania for the address 
of the nearest distributor. 

The awarding of the medal is left to the judgment of the chapter, or of 
the Spanish department in the school or college. However, some measure 
of uniformity seems desirable, and it is urged that the following restric- 
tions be observed: 

That the medal never be awarded for less than two years of regular 
high school work in Spanish. 

That any student who has once received the medal be thereafter ineli- 
gible to compete for it. 

That in any school not more than one or two of these medals be 
awarded in any one semester. 

That no award be made unless there is some student who achieves ex- 
cellence. 

The following suggestions may be found helpful: 

The award should preferably be sponsored by a chapter, for the sake of 
prestige, even if the purchase and award of the medal is to be left wholly 
to some one member. The expense may be borne by the students’ Spanish 
club. 

The medal should be purchased weeks in advance, and perhaps put on 
display ; suitable announcement should be made, promising that the names 
of the winners will be published in H1spanta. 
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Some schools offer two medals at a time, intended for the highest boy 
and the highest girl. 

Students who speak Spanish at home should be disqualified, or, if they 
are numerous, may be admitted to separate competition. 

It is desirable, though not a requirement, that where several students 
have high marks in Spanish some competent person from outside the de- 
partment be asked to give an examination to selected candidates. One 
chapter has voted that such competitive examination consist of: (1) Oral 
presentation of a theme selected from a list, the student having ten min- 
utes for preparation; and (2) a written paper of from 200 to 300 words 
on any one of several proposed topics, the student having 40 minutes in 
which to write the paper in the presence of the examiner. 

The bestowal should be made before all the school if possible, or at 
least before an assembly of the students of Spanish. 


AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER 


Avucust 12, 1939 
Prof. Guy B. Colburn 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 


Dear Pror. CoLBurn: 

At the December meeting of the Association I suggested the idea of 
putting in the list of members of the A.A.T.S. two stars or asterisks in- 
stead of one before the names of Life Members who pay $25.00 more, so 
as to raise voluntarily their life membership to $50.00. 

I am sure that in the end there would be no one-star members and there 
would be nearly $1,000 more in the Treasury of the Association. 

On the referred-to occasion I volunteered to pay my $25.00 right away. 
I hoped that some action would be taken. Nothing was done, however; 
but as I believe in action, I am sending you my check with these lines, in 
the hope that little by little others may do the same. 

With best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
C. F. McHALe 


Enclosed check for $25.00. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELEANOR Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


Chicago—At the meeting on February 16, after an informal discussion 
on the need of the study of languages in the high schools, led by Professor 
Brenes-Mesén of Northwestern University, the chapter appointed a com- 
mittee of three distinguished persons who should apply to the consuls of 
the Spanish-American countries, accredited to Chicago, urging their co- 
operation in establishing the study of Spanish on a sounder basis. These 
consuls were to be asked to present the matter to the Board of Education, 
in an endeavor to convince this body of the value and the need of develop- 
ing a better knowledge of the language, and to gain its support in em- 
phasizing the subject in the high-school curriculum. In June the chapter 
adopted the policy of joint meetings twice a year with the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Romance Language Teachers. From now on the chapter of 
A.A.T.S. will hold two meetings of its own and two with the general 
association, thus providing for four meetings yearly. 

Denver—At the March meeting Miss Jessie Fitzpatrick gave an inter- 
esting account of her recent trip to South America, showing many “re- 
cuerdos” to illustrate her talk. The annual banquet was held in April, a 
gala occasion, as the guests of honor were Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence A. 
Wilkins. Dr. Wilkins, in his own inimitable style, gave a talk on Spanish 
characteristics. Clinton Bowman sang several Spanish songs. The chapter 
still continues most successfully its Tuesday evening conversation group, 
“Platicar,” deriving from it both entertainment and instruction. 

Florida—Both the chapter and its Southeastern Section held spring 
meetings. The Florida Chapter held a luncheon meeting, one of the three 
meetings of the year. The Southeastern Section drew its attendance from 
four counties and had as visitors Dr. Arjona of Stetson University and 
Professor Campbell of Rollins College. The guest speaker was Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, who read a paper on “Contemporary Spanish Poetry.” Other 
contributions to the program were a paper on “Economic Development in 
Peruvian History,” by Mr. Carmen A. Montoya, and one on “Modern 
Spanish-American Music,” by Mr. Walter Fitzpatrick, with illustrations 
at the piano. 

Long Island Chapter makes its bow this month. It has been organized 
under the energetic sponsorship of Miss Catherine Lois Haymaker of 
Adelphi College to give more opportunities for attending meetings to the 
teachers of Spanish in Long Island schools. 

Minneapolis has increased its membership, and is building its program 
around Latin America as a basis for stimulating interest in the study of 
Spanish. With one member in Montevideo as exchange teacher, and others 
bringing back firsthand impressions from their travels in Mexico and 
South America, the year opens with renewed enthusiasm. 
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New England met on May 20, with an attendance of forty-two mem- 
bers. Miss Mary Sweeney of Radcliffe College read a paper on “La 
educacién de la mujer en la América Hispana.” Having spent three months 
in an aerial tour of South America under the joint auspices of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and Radcliffe College for the purpose of investigating 
possibilities for interchange of women students, Miss Sweeney was able to 
give an interesting and authoritative presentation of her theme. Following 
this paper, Sefior Tomas Navarro Tomas spoke on “El sentimiento de la 
voz en la literatura espafiola.” Sefior Navarro, in his exposition, distin- 
guished between la voz fisonémica and la voz emocional. From a large num- 
ber of examples drawn from all types of literature and all periods, he 
concludes that more attention has been given to the latter than to the for- 
mer, more in modern times than in early times, more to the masculine voice 
than to the feminine, and more to picturesque qualities than to normal 
qualities. At the close of the program a luncheon was enjoyed by members 
and guests. At the winter meeting, in January, the chapter had the privi- 
lege of hearing a talk on “El segundo Siglo de Oro de la literatura es- 
pafiola,” with comparisons between writers of the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries given by Dr. Homero Seris, formerly of the Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 

New York has been a very busy chapter. One of the few which holds 
monthly meetings, it has presented distinguished speakers on each pro- 
gram. Among these are: Mr. Carlos C. Nagel, of the Chilean Consulate, 
who spoke on “Aspectos de Chile contemporaneo”; Mr. Jorge Majfiach, 
of Columbia University, whose topic was “Heredia, el cantor del Ni- 
agara”; and Mr. Vicente Tovar, of Station W2XAF, Schenectady, who 
discussed “Antonio Machado.” The April meeting was devoted to discus- 
sion of the manifold activities of the chapter, and of recent events in re- 
lation to the professional welfare of the group. At the June meeting the 
president, Mrs. Edith Staver, assisted by the Consul General of Peru, Don 
Francisco Pardo de Zela, distributed the annual prizes and honors. The 
annual Fiesta, Scrapbook and Poster contests, and the interscholastic Span- 
ish contest were carried to the usual successful conclusion, culminating in 
the award, for the first time, of the Lawrence A. Wilkins Trophy, which 
has been established by the New York Chapter as a tribute to the tireless 
and devoted efforts of Mr. Wilkins, in behalf of Hispanic teaching and 
Pan American activities. It is awarded to the school presenting the best 
number at the Fiesta, and this year’s recipient was Morris High School, 
pupils of which, under the direction of Miss Clara G. Carnahan, presented 
a highly finished and beautifully costumed act around the central theme 
of Peru’s early history and legends. A very active committee, headed by 
George Kalmanoff, in co-operation with Miss Rita Hochheimer, director 
of the Bureau of Visual Education of the Board of Education of New 
York City, is working on the project of securing Spanish captions for Eng- 
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lish films and Spanish dialogue for educational films. The fall meetings 
will be held in the Brooklyn and the Metropolitan museums, where the 
directors are planning special programs with a view to the special inter- 
ests of teachers of Spanish. 

Northern California closed its year with a luncheon at Stanford Uni- 
versity, which furnished an opportunity for elections of officers and dis- 
cussion of chapter problems. It was the occasion of expression of regret 
at losing one of the most enthusiastic and active leaders of the chapter, 
Dr. John T. Reid, who is leaving for a post in Duke University, North 
Carolina. The realization that this is a great opportunity for Dr. Reid 
does not in any way compensate for his loss to the chapter. Following 
the luncheon all adjourned to the Women’s Clubhouse where Dr. Reid’s 
students presented an entertaining Spanish skit, and the guest of honor, 
Sefior German Arciniegas, author and newspaper editor of Bogota, gave 
a most interesting talk on the cultural aspects of Hispanic American coun- 
tries. At the end of the program, the members and guests were enter- 
tained at tea by Dr. Alfred Coester, in his beautiful home on the Stanford 
campus. During the meeting of the National Education Association in 
San Francisco, in July, the chapter participated in the joint program of 
the National Federation of Language Teachers and the Modern Language 
Association, by preparing an exhibit of Spanish and Latin-American realia 
and posters, and arranging a luncheon at a Mexican restaurant, which was 
followed by attendance at the excellent Mexican film, “El Indio,” based 
on the novel of that name, at a Spanish moving-picture theater. 

The autumn meeting was held on September 30. Sefior Juan B. Rael 
of Stanford University, the former vice-president of the chapter, presided 
for the first time as president, to which office he succeeded during the sum- 
mer, when Dr. William Berrien resigned in order to take a position on the 
faculty of Northwestern University. Resolutions of regret and apprecia- 
tion were passed by the chapter, and the secretary was instructed to send 
these to Dr. Berrien. Mrs. Annie Laurie Bach was elected to fill the vacant 
office of vice-president. The speaker was Sefior Angel del Rio, of Colum- 
bia University, teaching this semester at the University of California. In 
flowing and clear Castilian, Sefior del Rio gave a vivid and convincing 
picture of “Antonio Machado, poeta de Espafia,” with illustrations from 
the author’s poems. Members of the chapter reported on the programs 
which they are conducting in the San Francisco School System, which has 
arranged that each school must be responsible for sponsoring a program 
in connection with the Latin-American countries represented at the Golden 
Gate Exposition. Two countries are assigned to each school, with a spe- 
cific date, and the students are trained for participation in an appropriate 
program on Treasure Island. 

Northern New England Chapter is welcomed into the Association this 
month. Mr. José M. Arce, of Hanover, New Hampshire, has been untiring 
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in the organization of this new member, and we look forward to hearing 
of its work and activities. 

Northern Ohio went on record at its April meeting by passing a reso- 
lution protesting against the lack of preparation of many American career 
diplomats to foreign countries, and suggesting that a similar resolution be 
passed by the Association, thus providing for a more effective presenta- 
tion of the matter to the national government at Washington. A further 
resolution was passed urging that moving pictures sent to Latin America 
be censored, as they often give unfair and unpleasant impressions of our 
people and country. Miss Lucile Mercer, recently returned from a study 
and travel fellowship in Chile, related her experiences and showed movies 
and curios of South America. 

Northwest held a luncheon meeting as a regular Institute Session, at 
which two interesting talks were given. Mr. Rupert Eichholzer told of 
the progress of Broadway High School, Seattle, in experimental proce- 
dures which have been undertaken in conjunction with the Stanford Lan- 
guage Arts Investigation, bringing out the fact that the cultural side of 
the nations whose languages are studied should be more carefully stressed. 
Sefior E. B. Nelson, a native of Peru, spoke on the subject “Como viven 
las mujeres.” Students from the music department of Franklin High 
School presented several musical numbers. To commemorate the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of our chapter, a spring banquet was held. 
Sefior Torrico, Bolivian Consul, spoke on his native land, and Sefior 
Garcia-Prada, of the University of Washington, gave an entertaining talk 
on “Impresiones de Méjico,” derived from his recent visit to that country. 
Musical numbers were contributed by students, and the evening served to 
bring into closer contact not only members of the chapter but also teachers 
and students from the various schools of Seattle. 

Oklahoma which holds its one annual meeting in February is planning 
to supplement this with district meetings which will bring together more 
teachers of Spanish than can ordinarily attend the regular meeting. 

San Jacinto took part in the Pan American Day program of Lamar 
High School, Houston, Texas, with the awarding of the A.A.T.S. Medal 
to Alfred Lister for his essay on “Panamericanism.” Members of the 
chapter who are teachers in this school presented a colorful program in 
which representatives of each Latin-American country brought the char- 
acteristic gifts of its people to demonstrate the interdependence of the 
two Americas. 

San Joaquin met on April 21 to hear Miss Naomi Gunderson speak on 
her recent trip to South America. In addition to visiting the usual places 
of interest, Miss Gunderson traveled down the West Coast, taking sev- 
eral excursions inland to places rarely visited by the average tourist. 

Southern Michigan has dinner meetings which serve to bring the mem- 
bers together in closer acquaintance. These are the occasion for group 
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singing of Spanish songs, assisted by the guitar of Professor José Espi- 
nosa. At the spring meeting Professor Cabarga of Ohio State Univer- 
sity spoke on “Inca Music,” with illustrations furnished by a pianist and 
a tenor. 

Tennessee has been holding regular meetings, and the effectiveness of 
the chapter is noticeable in the increased enthusiasm for the study of Span- 
ish in the University of Chattanooga, whose president, Dr. Archie M. 
Palmer, offers fine co-operation and encouragement in the development of 
Hispanic culture. (Eprror’s note: ; Albricias! ; Ojalé que hubiera més 
directores como este setior presidente!) 

Texas reports that the Texas atmosphere is decidedly hopeful for the 
teaching of Spanish. The bill to drop foreign languages has been killed; 
instead two bills have been introduced: one in favor of beginning Spanish 
in the third grade ; the other to grant scholarships to students from Latin- 
American countries who wish to enter the University. The B. R. A. 
school, realizing that its students cannot enter foreign trade without a 
speaking knowledge of other countries, has reversed its former stand 
against foreign languages and is now not only urging but demanding 
Spanish as a prerequisite to many of the new courses dealing with Spanish 
America. The Latin America Institute will take its place in the curricu- 
lum of the University this school year. Much assistance toward this suc- 
cess was given by Dr. Américo Castro, who was a visitor to the campus. 
The secretary of the chapter quotes the interesting statement of Dr. Alli- 
son Peers, to the effect that Texas has more students of Spanish than all 
the colleges of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, with perhaps the 
high schools included, and more books than their combined libraries ex- 
cepting only the British Museum. Texas at its May meeting honored Miss 
Lilia Casis on the occasion of her seventieth birthday and more than 
forty-five years of teaching at University of Texas. Three members of the 
chapter have just received honorary awards: Marjorie Johnston, a Rocke- 
feller Fellowship for research at Radcliffe College; J. R. Spell and Doro- 
thy Schons, honorary diplomas by the Academia Mexican Correspondiente. 

Upper New York held a supper meeting in the spring, to which were 
invited the Spanish Americans of Rochester. As a result of this informal 
gathering, a permanent Spanish Club was organized, to include these 
natives of Spain and the University faculty and advanced students of 
Spanish. Political developments in his native Costa Rica were discussed 
by José Tristan, of the Eastman Kodak export division, with emphasis on 
the growth of its educational system and the resulting low percentage of 
illiteracy as compared with other Pan American countries. 


MARGINALIA 


The new school year opens most encouragingly for the A.A.T.S., with 
two new chapters, Northern New England and Long Island, and with more 
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chapters than usual reporting after the summer vacation. The reports 
themselves are encouraging, as they show that the chapters are launched 
upon constructive activities which offer possibilities for personal contribu- 
tion\from all members. 

Some of these projects are of interest to so many that as your Presi- 
dent I am sanguine enough to hope that they may become an integral part 
of the work of the Association as a whole. 

For that reason I am again making an appeal that all chapters come to 
the aid of the Association in making the Annual Meeting of 1939 excep- 
tionally interesting and valuable. 

In the May number of Hispanta I asked for assistance in developing 
stimulating section meetings on Adult Education, Moving Pictures, and 
Junior High School work. Now I ask again that chapters or chapter 
members, interested in these subjects, send me reports of their personal 
experiences and experimentation, so that the material may be used for 
presentation at the section meetings which will be held on the morning of 
December 28. This is a definite request, not a mere suggestion. 

Since it may not be possible for all who are working along these lines 
to be present at this meeting, will you not let your papers speak for you, 
and add interest to the discussions ? Those who do attend will profit greatly 
from the experience of others in these fields. PLEASE send me your re- 
ports before November 15, so that the material may be collated and ap- 
portioned to the section leaders. 

It would be of the very greatest assistance if those who are planning 
to be present would send me a card to this effect and signifying their 
willingness to participate in the round table discussions on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, December 27, as well as in the section meetings. 

These meetings have been expressly planned to bring our widely scat- 
tered members into closer contact, and in the hope that the special interests 
of individual chapters may be expanded into Association policy. Working 
as a unit, pressure might be brought to bear at Washington for: (1) the 
promotion of better training for diplomatic and consular service; (2) sup- 
porting the courses in Better Business Administration which are begin- 
ning to urge the study of Spanish as part of their curriculum; (3) improv- 
ing motion pictures sent to Latin-American countries; (4) impressing 
upon administrators that future success in commercial careers will eventu- 
ally demand a knowledge of Spanish; and (5) increasing an interest in 
this subject in adult education centers. 

The timeliness of such interest and activity was never more apparent, 
in view of the fact that we have, in the State Department, such men as 
Mr. Cordell Hull and Mr. Sumner Welles. The latter has expressed him- 
self admirably in Leaflet No. 1 of the series now being published by the 
National Federation of Language Teachers. Leaflet No. 2, by Dr. Wris- 
ton, President of Brown University, is equally forceful. Every member 
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of the Association should be familiar with these pamphlets and distribute 
them widely. Information for obtaining them may be procured by writing 
to Dean H. G. Doyle, The George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Our Association has contributed financially to the preparation 
and dissemination of this series, and should make a point of knowing them 
and recommending them. 

Please read carefully the current chapter news with the interesting and 
suggestive reports of Texas, New York, and Tennessee, to cite only three. 

It is no longer possible for the Association of Teachers of Spanish to 
function effectively by holding occasional chapter meetings and one annual 
meeting for the purpose of hearing reports on academic research. The 
changes in school theory and method and objectives make it obligatory 
to work unceasingly and along lines wholly unthought of at the time the 
Association was formed. In its constitution its purpose is thus stated: 
“The purpose of this Association shall be the advancement of the study of 
the Spanish Language and Literature through the promotion of friendly 
relations among its members, through the publication of articles and the 
results of investigation by members, or others; through the presentation 
and discussion of papers at annual meetings ; and through such other means 
as may tend to promote the efficiency of its members as teachers of Span- 
ish.” A changing world has given new significance to the word “advance- 
ment,” and the pleasant communion of congenial minds is not now the 
sole or most effective method of furthering that advancement. New mean- 
ings must be read into the last clause of the quoted Article—‘“such other 
means as may tend to promote the efficiency of its members as teachers 
of Spanish.” 

The character of the membership has materially changed, thanks to the 
splendid work and inspiration of the founders. There are more high- 
school teachers of Spanish than there were in 1917, and upon these there 
must necessarily fall the brunt of developing the larger interest which is 
to vitalize teaching and increase the demand for a knowledge of the lan- 
guage. This cannot be done through occasional meetings, but must rely 
for effectiveness upon the plans of those meetings to give each member a 
definite work to perform between reunions. 

There is one weakness in our structure of which, I am sure, our leaders 
in the universities are unaware. Many of these, truly loyal to the Asso- 
ciation, feel that that loyalty is accomplished by the payment of the 
Association dues of two dollars. Perhaps it has not occurred to them that 
the local chapter is dependent for encouragement and inspiration upon 
their chapter dues as well. Regular attendance at chapter meetings, a par- 
ticipation in the chapter discussions, would be of mutual benefit. It is as 
important that the university Hispanist should know the problems and ef- 
forts of the secondary teacher as that the secondary teacher should main- 
tain contact with the progress of academic research in the university. 
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The Annual Meeting itself is often an example of this involuntary 
separation of interest, with its corollary of insufficient understanding. 
With the Modern Language Association meeting, in 1939, at New Or- 
leans, the greater number of our university leaders will attend that con- 
vention. The meeting of the A.A.T.S. will be attended very largely by 
high-school teachers who will be deprived of the stimulating contact with 
leaders from the East as well as from the West, and who will not have 
the advantage of interchange of discovery and opinion. 

It is to be hoped that next year this unfortunate division may be les- 
sened. We of the schools of secondary education who are engaged in the 
preparation of students who are to complete their work in the colleges 
and universities need to know our leaders better, and, frankly, I think these 
should know us and participate more frequently in our chapter meetings. 

As Chapter Adviser I should like to express my pleasure in seeing on 
the part of some chapters the greater tendency to develop interest through 
district meetings rather than through a dependence upon one annual meet- 
ing. Florida, Oklahoma, Lone Star, and Missouri chapters are adopting 
this method and it cannot fail to increase their effectiveness. 

May I count upon your prompt response to my questions and upon 
your support in making the Annual Meeting a real milestone in the career 
of the A.A.T.S.? 


LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor HELEN Purpps Hovuck, Associate Editor] 


“Lo espafiol” in the United States. Revista bimestre cubana, Nov.—Dec., 
1938, pp. 165-184. 


A lecture under the foregoing title was delivered August 8, 1937, in the 
Institucién hispano-cubana de cultura by Herminio Portell Vila. Though 
it is a little late to be taking notice of it, the interest that North American 
Hispanists feel for a Spanish American’s viewpoint may justify this tardy 
inclusion. 

“Lo espaiol,” says the lecturer, is decidedly in vogue in the United 
States. The expression must be put in quotation marks, for, aside from a 
few Hispanists, no one knows what it means. 

Why this increased interest? Partly it is due to the rapid strides of 
the Hispanic-American countries, enlarging the area of Hispanic interests. 
Theodore Roosevelt, who in spite of his imperialism was gifted and astute, 
once said that the nineteenth century belonged to the United States, but 
that the twentieth would belong to Hispanic America. He may have been 
right. Consider population, for example. Only twenty years ago, that of 
the United States exceeded the combined population of Hispanic America. 
That is far from true now. Furthermore, twelve of the southern republics 
are increasing in population at a more rapid rate than is the United States. 

The foregoing facts and figures do not, however, entirely explain the 
increased interest. As a matter of history, this interest is very old. With 
no other country except Great Britain has the United States had as close 
relations as with Spain and her former colonies. Commercial intercourse 
existed between the Thirteen Colonies and the Spanish colonies; these 
naturally brought personal contacts and interchange of ideas. Even wars 
between Spain and England and piratical activities yielded the same by- 
product. 

From 1776 to 1783, while the American colonies struggled for libera- 
tion, the attitude of Spain and her colonies went beyond neutrality, for 
Spain had not yet plumbed the depths of obscurantism of Carlos IV, in 
whose time it was bitterly and officially denied that the Catholic monarch 
had given any aid or encouragement to the North American rebels. So 
important was the good will of Spain and her colonies, and so influential, 
that in Washington’s army it was not infrequent for the password to be 
“Carlos III and Galvez” or “Navarro and San Juan,” in honor of impor- 
tant Spanish and colonial personages. 

From that period to the first years of the nineteenth century, the most 
eminent statesmen of the United States made determined efforts at col- 
laboration with Madrid. As Spain continued to decline and became more 
and more autocratic, United States sympathies turned to liberal Spanish 
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exiles, from both the peninsula and the colonies. One of these was the 
Venezuelan Miranda, who was received with open arms. These liberals 
now represented “lo espafiol” in the United States mind: fervid but ephem- 
eral enthusiasm for noble ideals, a romantic attitude toward life, more 
imagination than discipline, more passion than reflection, a tendency to 
violence, an exotic physical type. This period-type, adorned with certain 
popular characteristics, has remained the American public’s idea of a 
Spaniard. The accretions brought by the years and the stage are: Every 
man of Spanish blood is expected to have been born a bullfighter—torea- 
dor, which is not even correct Spanish—to be able to clink the castanets, 
dance the fandango, or, substituting rumba for recent years, to twang the 
guitar beneath the reja or, in the case of a woman, wear a mantilla, carry 
a dagger in her garter a la Carmen, submit to the vigilance of fierce 
fathers and brothers, etc., etc., ad absurdum. 

In a country like the United States, where there are still numerous 
nuclei of Spanish culture, it is passing strange that these misconceptions 
should persist. The acquisition of Florida, Texas, and the immense South- 
west added hundreds of thousands of Spaniards to the population. The 
persistence of Spanish culture in those regions is a thrilling story. 

It is popularly said that Texas is Mexican as far north as San Antonio 
and that Mexico is North American as far south as Monterrey. The sur- 
vival of Spanish culture in the Southwest is the more remarkable because 
Anglo-Saxons tend to feel themselves superior and to despise everything 
Spanish-American, especially Mexican. Mexicans, on the other hand, feel 
a contempt for the adulterated border language and culture, for the oppo- 
site reason. 

Recent diligent studies of sociologists, folklorists, philologists, and 
archaeologists have brought to light much interesting material, all tending 
to show the survival of Spanish legends, folk-beliefs, and practices in the 
Southwest, much of it disguised under later accretions and modifications. 

The expansionist policy of the United States was brought to a halt in 
Cuba because, among other reasons, it would have been difficult to absorb 
so large a mass of people of alien culture. Puerto Rico was absorbed 
politically, but its culture has remained Spanish despite all efforts to angli- 
cize it. Puerto Ricans to the number of 200,000 have emigrated to the 
United States but have remained aliens, as is evident from the Spanish- 
speaking section of New York, yet not without leaving their mark on the 
“American language.” The latest edition of H. L. Mencken’s book by that 
name contains a very large collection of Spanish and Spanish-American 
accretions to the English of the United States. (Conversely, Pablo de 
Torriente Brau’s unfinished study of New York Spanish lists such amazing 
innovations as “El grosero acaba de traer las groserias.”) 

There have been other tides of immigration of Spanish-speaking people 
to the United States. Spaniards, in general, have not been attracted to 
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this country, though from 1900 to 1924 an appreciable number came and 
many of them were naturalized. The Hispanic-American countries, not 
limited by the quota, have contributed a larger number. These have tended 
to gather in cities and to form alien groups. This failure to be absorbed 
into American life results in hostility and opposition. However, even that 
part of the public that resents the clannishness of the Spanish-speaking 
groups cannot help being attracted by their music and other arts. 

The extent of the penetration of Spanish culture in the United States 
is evident from the fact that La Prensa of New York and several other 
Spanish-language newspapers have a larger circulation than the majority 
of Spanish-American sheets, with the exception of the great metropolitan 
dailies. 

It is gratifying that there now exists in the United States a great body 
of cultured people working actively to bring about the knowledge and 
appreciation of Hispanic culture. The phenomenon is not new, but is being 
intensified. In the first half of the nineteenth century, one must remember 
Alexander Everett, George Ticknor, Washington Irving, and William H. 
Prescott. After them we find a long line from Longfellow to Hemingway 
and, in between, Shepherd, Goldberg, Whitman, the two Robertsons, 
Gruening, Martin, Frank, Chapman, Ford, Coester, Simpson, Leonard, and 
many others. 

The Hispanic peoples have reason to be satisfied with their activities 
in the United States and with the reception accorded them. Leading His- 
panic writers are coming to be known in the United States and a consider- 
able number of books appear in translation. It is becoming rather com- 
mon for Hispanic scholars and writers to receive honorary degrees from 
North American universities. Through translation the United States has 
discovered Ortega y Gasset—though twenty years late—as well as Una- 
muno, Rodé, Ramén Sender, Martin Luis Guzman, Romulo Gallegos, José 
Eustacio Rivera, Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes, Fernandez Flores, Ricardo 
Rojas, José C. Mariategui, and many others. 

Spain and Spanish America are receiving much notice in periodicals. 
There are even a few devoted exclusively to that material: the Hispanic- 
American Historical Review, Maya Research, and the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union. 

The Spanish language is being given more and more attention in the 
schools and universities. Many textbooks for the teaching of it are being 
published. Among universities, California and Harvard stand out espe- 
cially in the field of publication. The Spanish language is becoming a 
serious competitor of German in the schools. Formerly French and Ger- 
man were the “required languages” all over the country. The World War 
changed the emphasis and gave Spanish something like a “boom.” The 
unpopularity of the present regime in Germany is also a contributing 
factor; so that now, in some sections, Spanish has taken second place. 
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Finally, statistics reveal an increasing interest in “lo espatol” in the 
United States. In 1931 only 206 universities and colleges offered courses 
in Spanish literature ; in 1936 the number had increased to 338. Five years 
ago only 436 courses were offered in Hispanic history, literature, geogra- 
phy, anthropology, economics, and international relations; now the num- 
ber is almost double—875—and 13,365 students are enrolled in the courses. 
These figures take no account of language courses. 

Evidently, then, the time is past when Spanish culture was represented 
in the United States by the bullfight, the fandango, bandits, mantillas, and 
castanets. It is being recognized that the Spanish-American republics have 
come of age and are ready to make themselves felt in the world. 


Argentina’s Cultural Debt to Spaniards. Nosotros, afio IV, segunda 
época, marzo, 1939, pp. 300-309. 


Antonio Portnoy wishes to combat the idea, current among Argen- 
tinians, that Spain’s influence in their country, since Independence, has 
been chiefly commercial and industrial, that cultural currents have come 
mainly from other countries. Hence he supplements previous studies such 
as “Los vascos en la nacién argentina,” by José R. de Uriarte, and “Cata- 
lanes ilustres en el Rio de la Plata,’ by Ricardo Monner Sans, with a brief 
sketch along broader lines: “Lo que debe la cultura argentina a los espa- 
fioles,” treating mainly of the period since the “Revolution of May.” 

Naturally Spanish culture bridged over the last years of the viceroy- 
alty, the period of revolution and anarchy, and the first years of the re- 
public. Although the point is not made quite clear, the reviewer infers that 
Sr. Portnoy distinguishes between Peninsulars and Creoles in this transi- 
tional period and, in the years following Independence, between Spanish 
citizens and Argentine citizens. 

In the legislative field, he says, Spain’s admirable Leyes de Indias 
remained in force in Argentina for sixty years after the separation from 
the mother country. In education, it is sufficient to mention, by way of 
examples, Pedro Guitian y Arias, rector of the University of Cdérdoba, 
and Fray José Antonio de San Alberto, who founded both the Colegio de 
Huérfanos in Cérdoba and the first school for girls, Catamarca, in 1809. 
The famous naturalist Félix de Azara (1746-1811) spent many years in 
geographical and zodlogical studies of the La Plata region, as well as in 
surveying boundaries, and left a number of books that are still useful. The 
first naval academy (1797), the earliest chair of surgery and anatomy, the 
oldest academy of painting (1801), the first school of mathematics (1810), 
all were founded and manned by Spaniards. 

When the University of Buenos Aires was founded (1822), most of 
its professors were Spaniards. Illustrious among them is the engineer 
Felipe Senillosa, who introduced modern experimental method, wrote the 
Plan de educacién and several textbooks and at the same time was engaged 
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for the government in map-making, introducing the metric system and 
surveying boundaries. He established Argentina’s first pedagogical jour- 
nal, Los amigos de la patria y de la juventud (1815). 

In other universities, colegios and primary schools, the story is the 
same: Argentina’s cultural and educational debt to Spain is enormous. 
Even Sarmiento, who had little love for the mother country “que le habia 
hecho pasar malos ratos,” had to call in the generous aid of Spaniards for 
his broad educational program. About 1870 the stream of immigration 
brought in the Spaniard Aquilino Fernandez, whose primary education 
texts and methods were revolutionary. Another distinguished Spaniard, 
Atienza y Medrano (1852-1906), devoted the whole of his mature life to 
study, teaching, and publication in the field of education in the Argentine 
Republic. 

Other Spaniards who have given themselves whole-heartedly to Ar- 
gentine culture, in both teaching and writing, are: Vicente Gambon in 
history of Argentina, Garcia Velloso, Mas y Pedrell, and Torrendell in 
literary criticism, Félix Martin y Herrera in political economy, Miguel de 
Toro y Gémez in philosophy and historical Spanish grammar—a work 
continued by Americo Castro, Manuel de Montolii, and Amado Alonso— 
and, finally, Ricardo Monner Sans, who has done much to purify and con- 
serve good speech among Argentinians. 

Science, also, owes much to Spaniards in Argentina: Silverio Domin- 
guez in bacteriology, Avelino Gutiérrez in anatomy, Herrero Ducloux in 
chemistry, and many others whose mention is precluded by lack of space. 
In the arts, both creative and critical work, in engineering and other 
technical fields, the contribution of Spaniards to Argentine culture has 
been so enormous that it cannot be ignored or overlooked. 


The “Little Theater” in Argentina. Nosotros, March, 1939, pp. 336-37. 

While the commercial theater of Buenos Aires is, in the opinion of 
Octavio Palazzola, in a state of lamentable lack of inspiration, the Teatro 
del Pueblo is doing excellent work. In Buenos Aires its season opened 
with a dramatic triptich Ni siquiera el diluvio by the Argentine playwright 
Eduardo Gonzalez Lanuza. The rather depressing theme is that human 
beings have never understood one another and never will. The allusion 
that furnished the title asserts that all man’s evil passions remained intact 
in Noah’s ark and, after the cataclysm, burst forth uncontrollably to pro- 
duce the situation of the Tower of Babel. 


Life of José Eustacio Rivera. Atenea, Revista mensual de ciencia, letras 
y arte publicada por la Universidad de Concepcién (Chile), afio XVI, 
tomo LVI, nim. 168, June 1939, pp. 390-435. 

José Eustacio Rivera (1889-1928) by Arturo Torres Rioseco is mainly 

a detailed analysis and criticism of La vordégine, with long citations both 

from it and from other works with which it is compared. The reviewer 
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will summarize only the biographical sketch at the beginning of the study, 
for the reason that the facts of Rivera’s life are little known in the United 
States. 

Rivera was entirely unknown outside of Colombia until he published his 
first and only novel, in 1927. His other book, Tierra de promisién, a col- 
lection of poems, had won him respect and admiration in Bogota. With 
La vordgine the young writer, at one stride, was admitted to the honorable 
company of Baroja, Giiiraldes, Azuela, Lynch, and Gallegos. Rafael Maya 
published in 1929 a critical study De Silva a Ribera, thus linking him with 
Colombia’s greatest poet, and numerous articles have been written about 
him. However, as Spanish Americans are not given to writing biographies 
of their great men, it is unlikely that Rivera’s life will ever be chronicled 
in detail. 

Rivera was born in Neiva, on the banks of the Magdalena, a country 
similar to that described in Jorge Isaacs’ Maria. Tierra de promisién gives 
voice and personality to the exuberant, sensuous, tropical atmosphere of 
this region where the poet spent his childhood and early youth. His ambi- 
tion drew him early to Bogota, where he was graduated from the Escuela 
Normal Superior and from the law faculty of the Universidad de Bogota. 

Rivera went through a period of interest in political life, serving in 
Congress and as secretary of several embassies. The material for La vo- 
régine, strangely, came to him by way of politics. Appointed inspector of 
petroleum deposits, he traveled through wild, unknown regions, storing up 
experience and observation and, incidentally, exposing the venality of 
politicians and the abuses of agents of foreign companies. This spirit of 
protest against brutal dishonesty and injustice comes out in La vordgine 
in connection with the rubber exploitation. Later he was appointed on a 
boundary commission to study the limits between Colombia and Venezuela. 
This work, in the region immortalized by his novel, brought him face to 
face with the uncivilized Indians and with the terrors of the jungle—heat, 
thirst, ants, leeches, fever, perhaps even the dreaded tombachas. 

After the triumphant success of La vordgine, Rivera was sent to the 
International Congress of Immigration and Emigration in Havana. Here 
his enthusiastic friends prevailed upon him to go to New York in order 
to broaden the sphere of his fame and to launch his work fittingly in 
translation. The fifth edition of his work was, in fact, published in New 
York and the translation arranged for, but the author died before signing 
the contract for the latter. How ironical that Rivera, who had withstood 
the deadly tropical fevers, the poisons, and other perils of the Amazon 
jungle, should succumb to the pneumonia germ of civilization, in the midst 
of metropolitan comfort and even luxury! His remains were transported 
to Colombia and buried in Bogota—not in his native Neiva, at his express 
request, for he had not been able to forgive his birthplace for its hostility 
and lack of appreciation. 
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Rivera was more than six feet in height, a robust, muscular plainsman. 
Dark in color, full-blooded, healthy, a man who went through life smiling, 
he was the exact opposite of his neurotic protagonist, Arturo Cova. In his 
youth a daring horseman and vaquero, he knew the dangers described in 
the early part of his novel. In spite of his vigorous physical courage, he is 
said to have been timid in social relations. His friends praise above all 
his noble integrity and devotion to justice—the spirit that comes out elo- 
quently, fearlessly, and withal poetically, in La vordgine. 


Larra’s Background. Nosotros, Afio II, segunda época, marzo de 1937, 
pags. 287-307. 

In an article entitled “Larra: su formacién intelectual” José Antonio 
Fernandez de Castro proposes to study Larra from the viewpoint of a 
Spanish American of 1937, not going into all the details of his life but 
only into those that shaped his intellectual outlook. 

Mariano José de Larra, whose whole life was to be “un poco vaga- 
bundesca,” was born in the year 1809, a dark one for Spain. His mother 
was of very conservative family and his father, a physician, was frankly 
afrancesado. On the accession of the tyrant Fernando VII to the throne 
of Spain, the family moved to the more congenial atmosphere of France. 
The boy’s early education, carefully supervised by his father, was in the 
Rousseau tradition. About 1818 the Larra family returned to their native 
country and young Mariano José, placed at school in Madrid, had to 
learn the Spanish language. As a student he gave no indication of the 
future fiery “Figaro”; he was mild, docile, conscientious in every detail 
of his life, “un hombrecito en vez de un nifio,” but nevertheless happy and 
serene in disposition. 

In the momentous years 1822-23, while the “expedicién de los 100,000 
hijos de San Luis” was carrying out the Holy Alliance’s plan of crushing 
the liberties declared by the Cortes de Cadiz, young Larra was with his 
father in the tiny Navarran village of Corella with no occupation but 
constant reading. After his return to Madrid in 1823, it is probable that he 
witnessed the barbarous execution of the revolutionary Rafael de Riego. 
At any rate, thenceforth his soul burned with an intense hatred of tyranny 
and longing for liberty, so that he typefies an epoch in Spain as much as 
does Armando Carrel, the founder of French journalism in France, Heine 
in Germany, Shelley in England, and José Maria Heredia in Spanish 
America. 

From 1823 Larra continued his studies, highly original for those of a 
boy. At this early age he began his Diccionario de sinénimos, which 
formed the foundation for his mastery of language. In 1825 he matric- 
ulated in law at the University of Valladolid, but studied many courses 
outside that field. At this period, emancipating himself from his parents— 
who never understood their capricious son but whom he nevertheless 
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always loved devotedly—he attempted to earn his own living “metiéndose 
de literato.” Referring to these years Larra says “Vivo de milagro desde 
1826.” To this period belongs also the bitter disillusionment of finding 
the object of his first youthful love in the arms of his own father. 

On the completion of his university course Larra returned to obscur- 
antist Madrid, where education was dead, the press did not exist, letters and 
the theater were chained by a brutal censorship, and politics was in the 
hands of the camarillas. In this stifling atmosphere were inaugurated, in 
the cafés Levante and Principe, the tertulias to which was given the name 
of El Parnasillo. Among the tertulianos were the Argentinian Ventura de 
la Vega, the Colombian Tomas Quintero, Bretén de los Herreros, Mesonero 
Romanos, Molins, Espronceda, Salustiano de Olozaga, Angel Iznardi, and 
Larra. Many Spanish Americans of less note than the two mentioned, 
liberals all, contributed to the broadening spirit of the Parnasillo. The 
brilliant young men of the group defied censorship and combatted obscur- 
antism, discussing freely all phases of liberal politics and government, as 
well as the belles-lettres of contemporary and past England, France, 
Germany, the United States, and Spanish America. 

“En esas tertulias, tan movidas, tan fecundas, tan amablemente sim- 
paticas, en las que se reunieron jévenes espafioles y americanos ... y 
acerca de las cuales nos ha hablado con tanto carifio uno de sus mas 
asiduos concurrentes—Mesonero Romanos—es donde hay que buscar el 
germen de muchas ideas y opiniones que Larra profesara durante su breve 
e intensisima vida de escritor publico.” 
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A Handbook to the Study and Teaching of Spanish, edited by E. Atti- 
son Peers. Chemical Publishing Company of New York, Inc., 1938. 
xv + 344 pages. $3.50. 

This Handbook, like Professor Peers’s earlier book entitled Spain, a 
Companion to Spanish Studies, is the product of collaborative effort. As 
in the previous book, each collaborator’s contribution is duly credited. 
Professor Peers himself takes responsibility for the Introduction, two 
chapters on “Spanish Literature,” three chapters on “The Teacher of 
Spanish,” and a chapter dealing with “An Introduction to Catalan.” The 
section on “Language” is divided between Professors Wililam J. Ent- 
wistle and William C. Atkinson. Professor Entwistle is also credited 
with a chapter on Hispano-American literature, while Professor Atkin- 
son’s additional contributions are entitled “Spanish History,” “Compara- 
tive Literature,” “Research in Spanish Literature,” and “An Introduction 
to Portuguese.” This comprehensive survey of linguistics, history, litera- 
ture, and methodology is intended as a summary or review for advanced 
students of Spanish, especially teachers or prospective teachers of the 
language in England. 

As an “outline” it would be considerably improved if each division 
and subdivision were labeled with headings and subheadings instead of 
merely being numbered, as is done in chapters i-v. Judicious use of 
bold-face type and marginal labels would also contribute to more effec- 
tive reference and retention. The use of commas to separate illustrative 
words in series would likewise be easier on the reader’s eyes. The use of 
capitals is inconsistent. “El Principe Constante” appears alongside of 
“El Magico prodigioso.” 

The field covered is so extensive that the treatment is necessarily 
sketchy and incomplete. For example, Spanish History from the elev- 
enth century B.c. to a.p. 1516 is dispatched in six pages, and from 1516 
to 1936 in nine pages more. Although the Handbook was published in 
1938, less than ten lines are devoted to the recent civil war in Spain with 
the statement that the “Left government . . . . plotted actively for the 
undermining of society.” In the chapter on Hispano-American literature, 
no mention is made of any book published within the past ten years. 

The reputation of the three authors for sound scholarship is borne 
out in the faultlessness of the factual information given. Their erudition 
is astounding. In the chapters on language, for example, parallels and 
illustrations are drawn not only from the better known European lan- 
guages, but also from Greek, Hebrew, Basque, and even Chinese. In 
spite of their profound erudition the authors do not overlook simplicity 
and helpfulness, as witness their explanation of the Spanish speech 
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sounds in non-technical language with clarification of the position of the 
vocal cords in the formation of the sounds, the English approximations, 
and the differences between the two. Their parenthetical observations are 
refreshing, e.g., “Sesquipedalian effect may not be rendered monosyl- 
labically, whatever the dictionary may say,” “The foreigner who speaks 
and writes by the book is inevitably behind the times,” etc. 

The chapter on methodology is disappointing. Professor Peers wrote 
it “from personal experience of teaching.” He gives evidence of lack of 
acquaintance with the vast literature on the subject. He ignores psycho- 
logical and experimental evidence. He overlooks the work of our Mod- 
ern Language Study. The “reading aim,” in his opinion is outmoded. 
“In fact,” he states, “there are no pupils, and comparatively few teachers, 
who can even remember those bad old days when the chief aim in the 
study of a modern language was held to be understanding and reading.” 
He advocates starting Spanish late in the school course after a good 
foundation in Latin and/or French. Therefore he deprecates the use of 
“the spoon-feeding methods and the simple beginner’s books.” He says, 
“Put before your pupils a good, concise Spanish grammar which sets out 
clearly all the essentials of accidence and syntax, with a minimum of 
exercise-material of the sentence-for-translation type.” To him, it seems, 
the all-important aim and ends of instruction in Spanish is to prepare 
the student adequately for numerous examinations—for the school certifi- 
cate, the post-school certificate, the higher certificate, etc., etc. It is 
chiefly for this reason that the teacher is urged to stress “perfection,” 
“thoroughness,” and “completeness” in learning grammar, syntax, and 
pronunciation. 

Written primarily for British teachers, the book retains such Angli- 
cisms as “wireless lessons” for “radio lessons,” “intending teachers” for 
“prospective teachers,” “time-table” for “program,” “unseens” for “sight 
passages,” “revision exercises” for “review exercise” and “a terminal 
journal” for “a yearbook.” This, however, does not detract from the 
value of the Handbook for Americans preparing for teaching, or as a 
textbook in survey courses. 

Hymen Avpern, Principal 
EvanpDEer CuiL_ps ScHoo. 
New York City 


Placido. Poeta y Martir, by M. Garcia GardraLto Mesa. Ediciones 

Botas, Mexico, 1938. 295 pages. 

A work concerning the tragic figure of Cuban literature and history, 
Gabriel de la Concepcién Valdés, better known by his pen name of 
“Placido,” always attracts attention but the present intimate account is of 
unusual interest. Among the various volumes about the old and cultured 
city of Santa Clara that have come from the prolific pen of one of its 
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most distinguished sons, M. Garcia Garéfalo Mesa, this volume presents 
a sympathetic story of the days which the talented poet and skilled maker 
of tortoise-shell combs passed in Villaclara. 

The author has not undertaken a biography of “Placido” nor the 
criticism of his works. His sole purpose, as he explains in the opening 
lines, has been to perpetuate the memory of two periods (the year 1840 
and a brief visit in 1843, the year of his fatal arrest) when this unfor- 
tunate genius, the son of a Spanish dancer and a mulatto hairdresser, 
was in Villaclara, and in its congenial atmosphere experienced some of 
his few happy days and enjoyed the warm friendship of the wealthy and 
educated citizens for which the place was especially noted in that period. 
Yet, as a background for the explanation of the importance of these 
months to the poorly educated but ambitious young man, the author has 
drawn a vivid sketch of the whole life of his subject. In connection with 
these outstanding facts of the history of “Placido” a chapter is devoted 
to the state of Cuban society in this epoch and another to the place of 
negroes and mulattoes in the island. In the discussion of this latter sub- 
ject many referencias are taken from the notable work on the Hampa afro- 
cubana: Los negros esclavos by the scholarly investigator of Habana, 
Dr. Fernando Ortiz. There is also considerable literary criticism, espe- 
cially of the poems which “Placido” wrote while he was on the staff of 
the newspaper El Eco de Villa-Clara, those which he composed in the 
many social gatherings where he was asked to improvise verses, and 
those which he wrote in other places in memory of friends of Villaclara. 

A number of “Placido’s” poems are given in full. Among these, be- 
sides the Adiés a mi lira, which is the last poem he wrote during his 
imprisonment, and the Plegaria a Dios, which he is said to have recited on 
his way to execution, there is the celebrated letrilla La Flor de Café. 
This graceful poem was improvised at a feast at a country estate near 
the provincial capital and is an example of how his ready poetic power 
could use in a clever way at the end of each verse the subject of his 
toast. 

Although a labor of love, this tribute to “Placido” required a large 
amount of research. In securing the material the investigator met with 
many obstacles owing to the length of time that had elapsed, the difficulties 
surrounding the social status of the poet, and the destructive effects of 
the strict Spanish censorship which tended to connect people of color 
with the Separatist movement. The result of his efforts is a fresh and 
revealing account of the encouragement accorded by a cultured people to 
a young man whose life, handicapped by poverty and race, was cut short 
by suspicion and hatred, but whose versos are still popular. 

EstHer J. Crooks 


GoucHER COLLEGE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Nostalgia de la Muerte por Xavier VILLAURRUTIA. Sur, Buenos Aires, 
1938. 73 pages; En qué piensas (un misterio en un acto), Letras de 
Mexico, Mexico, 1938, 42 pages; Sea Vd. breve (Farsa en un acto), 
Cuadernos de Mexico Nuevo, publicados por Elias Nandino, 1938, 
55 pages. 


Nostalgia de la Muerte is a collection of short lyric poems whose prin- 
cipal theme is the transitoriness of all things. Death is a void, an eter- 
nity of loneliness that permeates the poet’s life wherever he goes, envel- 
oping him in a cold opaque silence, and a shadowy mist. Hence, the reader 
will find the poems sombre, lugubrious, and melancholic, but never morbid 
or repulsive. 

Verso libre is the prevailing vehicle for Villaurrutia’s emotions, while 
décimas is the medium for two or three others. Several poems appear 
without punctuation. 

Much of the unhappy romantic atmosphere of this modernist poet 
longing for death is engendered by the repetition of such words as noche, 
morir, muerte, sombra, silencio, suetio, sofiar, nada. In fact this device 
of repeating the same word is carried to the mth degree in a selection 
entitled “Nocturna rosa” where in 54 lines, rosa occurs 39 times. Notice 
the repetition and play on words in this quotation: 


cae mi voz 

y mi voz que madura 
y mi voz quemadura 
y mi bosque madura 
y mi voz quema dura. 


American readers will probably take delight in reading his North 
Carolina Blues, and his “Nocturno en que habla la muerte” in which the 
author recollects his sojourn at Yale University, New Haven, where he 
was once a student. 

En que piensas is a one-act play dealing with two young men, Carlos 
and Victor, in love with the same girl, Maria Luisa, a case for a psycho- 
analyst. Carlos has been anticipating a farewell visit from Maria when 
Victor calls unexpectedly. The conversation drifts to Maria Luisa, and 
Victor is overtly hostile to and jealous of Carlos. In fact he has a suspi- 
cion that Carlos is awaiting Maria now. Carlos allays his friend’s fears 
by saying that he is finished with Maria Luisa, and that whenever he 
asked her “En que piensas,” she would answer “En ti” instead of “En 
nada,” a reply most people would have given. This is taken to show that 
Maria’s thoughts were on someone else. 

Ramon, a friend of Carlos, who has come to borrow a book, serves 
as a go-between through whom the two young men hope to learn the 
truth. Maria is caught unawares by Ramon’s question “En que piensas,” 
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and answers “En ti,” but quickly catches herself and adds “En nada.” She 
presently states that Ramon will love her sometime in the future. Since 
Carlos is indifferent to her, she does not love him any more. When all 
three young men are present, Maria says she does not love all three 
“a un tiempo” but “en el tiempo.” 

The dialogue is short, rapid, and not without a certain lyric quality. 
the characters seem to move in a world of their own, and fail to 
impress. 

The haunting vacuity of the word “nada,” the arrival of unexpected 
guests, the strange mental case of Maria Luisa, and the mysterious light 
at the end of the play serve to enshroud the entire work in an eerie 
atmosphere of suspense and mystery. 

Sea Vd. Breve is a spicy one-act farce dealing with birth-control. 
Napoleon, the hero, grants an interview to the town druggist as the 
former awaits the opening of the women’s board meeting. Napoleon ad- 
monishes his visitor “Sea Vd. breve,” but the druggist is slow of speech, 
and would rather wait than be rushed. 

A delegation of women representing various stations in life give verbal 
support to Napoleon’s birth-control campaign. Mrs. Napoleon supports 
the crusade, but believes it should apply to her as well as to the com- 
munity at large, for she is the mother of ten children. 

Sea Vd. Breve gets most of its humor from material “un poco verde.” 
Villaurrutia’s style is not as rollicking and joyous as one might expect 
in a farce, but it does have its moments. The dialogue is effective in 
parts and overshadows the characterization and the plot. 


Everett W. Hesse 
New York UNIVERSITY 


El mundo de los maharachias, by RaraEL ArfvALo Martinez. Guate- 
mala, Mujfioz Plaza y Cia., 1939. 126 pages. 


With a plot recalling the fantastic tales of Wells, Poe, and others, and 
especially Swift’s Voyage to the Country of the Houyhnhums, this novel 
satirizes the faults of modern civilization. Manuol, the narrator, is a man 
from a world like ours, though it antedates Atlantis; he relates his expe- 
riences after being shipwrecked among the Maharachias, a superhuman 
people with tails. These tails, supernally beautiful in themselves, are 
more than decoration: they are a perpetual link between their owners and 
Earth, a sensitized instrument for perfectly balanced harmony with 
Nature, and they constitute the very factor which makes the Maharachias 
superhuman. Faced with certain extermination, these people determine 
to perpetuate their marvelous culture through the mortal Manuol, and to 
that end prepare him for initiation into their mysteries. The ever- 
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recurring threat of death to the race of Maharachias fails, unfortunately, 
to hasten this initiation, and their premature assassination brings the 
action of the story to a pessimistic close. 

That the reader is not repelled, but on the contrary is fascinated by 
these fantastic personages is due entirely to the author’s artistry. It is a 
poet’s prose, the only kind of prose that could so successfully fuse the 
real with the fabulous, the rational with the fancied, into a plot which 
carries conviction despite its unreality. And only such prose could create 
the characters of Aixa and label, supreme incarnations, respectively, of 
the spiritual and the sensual elements of love, between which the weak 
mortal soul of Manuol is torn. 

Sefior Arévalo here offers another Utopia, possibly more plausible 
than most of its predecessors. A League of Nations is the world’s gov- 
erning body, which in turn is controlled from behind the scenes by the 
Maharachias. This state of things is pessimistic in itself, for we are led 
to infer that only a super-race like the Maharachias could succeed in 
such a system, and even the super-race is eventually wiped out by stupid 
mortals, lower beings, parvenus among the humans of the earth who 
juggle eternal catchwords like liberty, equality, fraternity, home, prop- 
erty, family, terms which they cannot co-ordinate in harmony and which 
they foolishly consider absolute instead of relative. The single optimistic 
point in the novel seems to be that a few, if only a few, mortals may rise 
like Manuol above the crass stupidities inherent in the race, and so attain 
in some measure to the standards of maharachismo. Here is satire, biting 
and mordant, worthy of Swift himself, yet cloaked in cadenced phrase 
of beauty. 

L. L. Barrett 
University or Nortn CAROLINA 
aT 


Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y su tiempo por JuLtio Jiménez Ruepa, José 
Porrta e hijos, México, 1939. 327 pages. 


The third centenary of the death of the Mexican who ranks with the 
foremost six of the Golden Age Spanish dramatists was August 4 of 
this year. As near as possible to that date was published the exhaustive 
study of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén by the well-known Mexican professor 
Jiménez Rueda. The emphasis in this well-documented book is on the 
life and times of the dramatist, though the critique of his works is not 
neglected. Hitherto the plays alone have absorbed most of the attention 
paid to his writings, partly because of the lack of authoritative material 
concerning him as a real person. This lack has now been filled and 
various obscure points cleared up. The book will be indispensable to all 
students of drama. 
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Del monte sale (quien el monte quema). Comedia de Lope de Vega. 
Edicién paleografica, con estudio y notas de Emitio Le Fort Pena. 
M.S., M.A., Ph.D. de la Universidad de Minnesota. Buenos Aires. 
Libreria La Faculatad, 1939. 220 pages. 


The text reproduced is taken from a photostat copy of the autégrafo 
signed by Lope and preserved in the national library in Madrid. It had 
been mentioned by Lord Holland and other writers and bibliographers. 
A printed copy will be found in the Obras de Lope de Vega publicadas 
por la Real Academia Espafiola, Vol. Il, edited by Cotarelo. The pre- 
liminary study, occupying 89 pages, was made at the University of Wis- 
consin under Professor Solalinde, and follows in general character the 
introductions to Lope’s plays which appear in the Teatro Antiguo espaiol. 
The title of the play causes it to be classed with others that have a refrén 
for title though the theme is vengeance as is the case with other capa y 
espada plays. The action clarifies the vague meaning of the refrain. As 
no historical incident nor story from the Italian novelle corresponding to 
the episodes of the play has been found, the editor conjectures the source 
to be the story of Medea as related by Ovid. This opinion is fortified 
by a great similarity between an explanation of Medea’s act found in 
the Dorotea and the verses in which the heroine of the play confesses 
that she has set fire to the woods for the purpose of destroying her rival 
and unfaithful lover. The study itself offers an excellent model for 
students. 


La Estrella de Sevilla. Notes and vocabulary by Frank Otis REep and 
Estuer M. Dixon, Introduction by Joun M. Indiana Univer- 
sity. D. C. Heath & Company. 1939. Introduction xxxix pages; text 
123 pages; notes 100 pages; vocabulary 43 pages. 

This is a school edition which had not been completed at the time of 
Professor Reed’s death. The text had been prepared before the publica- 
tion of Foulché-Delbosc’s critical edition but was revised immediately 
thereafter, representing thus Professor Reed’s careful scholarship. The 
same is true of the notes, which however were so voluminous that the 


editor was obliged to reduce the commentary to the compass of a class- 
room text. 


Spanish Don’ts. First Series. A reference book on correct and defective 
Spanish, by Cartos F. McHate. Published by the author, 440 River- 
side Drive, New York, N.Y. 1939. 98 pages. $1.50. 

“The object of this book is to furnish an exposition of the most com- 
mon errors against which people who speak Spanish, or who study the 
language in the United States, should be put on guard.” A sample of the 
excellent advice is the following: “Forma.” In Spanish this word has not 
the sense of ceremoniousness it often has in English, when you speak, for 
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instance, of a “formal” dance. If you translate this expression literally 
(baile formal) as some people do and use it when you invite people who 
do not know English, they will not understand, as you expect them to, that 
they must go in evening dress, but simply that the affair will be a well- 
behaved one: not too much liberty, no misbehavior, no excessive drinking, 
no bad language. Say “baile de etiqueta” and you will not be misunderstood. 

The author’s introduction states that this “is not a book for infants”; 
it certainly is one for teachers who ought to commit to memory what is 
said about each of the five hundred-odd words or phrases elucidated. 


Aristarchos by FIpELINo pe Ficuetrepo. Sao Paulo, 1939. 114 pages and 
index. 

The well-known Portuguese scholar, Sr. Fidelino de Figueiredo is now 
teaching at the university in Sao Paulo, Brazil. In this volume he has 
brought together four lectures which he gave on the methodology of liter- 
ary criticism. In the first two lectures he treats extensively the general, 
historical and literary bibliography of Portugal and Brazil. The last two 


concern literary criticism as a scientific method and his own personal 
ideas of what it should be. 


Gallegan Provinces of Spain. Pontevedra and La Corufia by RutH 
MatiLpa ANpeERson, Corresponding member The Hispanic Society of 
America, with 682 illustrations chiefly from photographs in the col- 
lection of the Hispanic Society of America. Printed by order of the 
Trustees, New York, 1939. 


This is a record of travel by the author, who toured the Galician prov- 
inces during the months of August, September, October, and November. 
Despite the element of personal adventure which is largely limited to ex- 
periences in small native inns and to the inconveniences of travel, there is 
little of the usual travel book. The author’s eye is ever alert to catch Gali- 
cian peculiarities in the mode of living and of the ways of earning the daily 
bread. In fact the scientific accuracy and wealth of detail in her de- 
scriptions get rather wearisome at times. The picturesque disappears. 
Since the Galician word is constantly given for the thing observed, the 
book is useful to the student. One can learn the words for alli the parts of 
a plow, for the different types of fishing nets, for women’s garments and 
so forth. The description of a lace-making establishment is very good and 
surpassed only by the more complete book on lace by Miss May. 


Hispanic Lace and Lace Making by FLorence Lewis May, Corresponding 
Member The Hispanic Society of America, with 432 illustrations. 
Printed by order of the Trustees, New York, 1939. xliii + 417 pages. 
The first paragraph gives the divisions of the topic as discussed by 

the author. “Hispanic lace in the sense that it is known today may be 

said to have gone through its fledgling period during the mediaeval age 
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when needlework with its three inseparables, drawn work, cutwork and 
net work was paramount. Contributory to the process of evolution were 
the trimmings grouped under the name of passementerie, which have 
never quite received the attention they deserve. For, although some of 
the work may have been indistinguishable from embroidery there was a 
great deal which was responsible for the rapid growth of an art destined 
to reach its culmination in the celebrated punto de Espaiia.” It is this 
historical point of view which makes the text of the book so interesting, 
as it guides the reader through the numberless illustrations. How often 
one has admired the delicacy of lace and wondered at its significance 
when studying portraits and other works of art of the Golden Age. One 
feels really delighted to know what the different varieties are called and 
to see what a malla, a macrame or a randa looks like. 


Lucha (Historia de un hombre) por Juan Garcia Orozco. Editorial Tor, 
Buenos Aires, 1938. 171 pages. 


This novel pictures of life as it is lived by the lower classes in Buenos 
Aires, but the theme of the novel is the development of a young aristocrat 
who is moved to intense compassion at the misery he sees. His first act 
of rebellion against the canons of his class is to bring a hungry woman 
with a child into his aunt’s house and give her food on a rainy morning. 
The ensuing quarrel with his aunt drives him to lead the life of the 
unfortunates whom he pities. Of his aunt he says—‘She used to give alms 
to all the religious societies in the city, but she denies shelter and food to a 
poor woman. So I am the communist and she the Christian woman.” The 
epilogue tells us that he later became the normal capitalist, manager, and 
shareholder of a large concern but he still feels, however, “the need of new 
theories to render more just most of our laws.” 


El retablo de Satanés (Cuentos humanos) por Rosario NUNeEz 
pe Garcfa Orozco, Ediciones Anaconda, Buenos Aires, 1937. 158 pages. 


The keynote of these short stories by an authoress, wife of the author 
of Lucha, who evidently shares with him similar views of human society, 
occurs in the opening words of the story that gives the name to the volume. 

“; Ah, la fiera entre las fieras, el hombre!—exclamé Luis arrojando 
violentamente el diario que leia. Dan espanto las noticias: fusilamientos 
en masa, persecuciones, robos asaltos. Luego, recordando un suefio que 
habia tenido en la noche, reflexioné: La tierra es un retablo de Satanas, 
me dijo la aparicién de anoche. ; Ah! no fue un suefio, no. Fue una visién, 
fue una revelacién auténtica.” 


Oro de otofio. Poesias por Juan Burcu. Buenos Aires, 1938. 86 pages. 


Juan Burghi has an established position among the contemporary poets 
of Argentina. The verses in this volume evoke various aspects of nature 
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as in his earlier collections, but with them are poems of the spirit allied in 
tone. The idea is suggested in the sonnet that gives the title: 


Oro de otofio que apacible dora 
el paisaje, el espiritu y la hora, 
en la tarde del afio y de la vida. 


Perhaps it is merely the atmosphere of the themes that causes one to think 
of Juan Ramon Jiménez, perhaps the poet was not conscious of reminis- 
cences, nevertheless the reader is reminded of the Spanish modernista poet. 


Luz que filota en el olvido. Poema colombiano en 120 sonetos originales 
de varios autores. Selecciones, arreglo e ilustraciones de Carlos Garcia 
Prada. Mexico, Imprenta universitaria, 1939. 131 pages. 

The book is exactly what the title page says, a collection of sonnets by 
Colombian poets. But they are arranged in an order with a degree of unity 
of theme. For this purpose the compiler divides the whole into five parts, 
jornadas, without separate titles to be sure but with interesting drawings in 
gray and white that suggest the basic thought of the section. 
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